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There Are Better Ways To Find a MAN'S WORTH 


SEIGH A MAN IN GOLD? A 
barbarous practice, you say. 

} But the ancients were at least 
Bs  ) frank to recognize that a man 
had to be weighed. The same truth holds 
today. Man must be weighed—not by 
his physical bulk, but by his work, his 
skill, and his usefulness to others. And 
weighed he will be, if not by his associ- 
ates, then by nature and by Providence. 


The 1953 Mid-Winter Personnel Con- 
ference will be another modern attempt 
in this ancient quest. Like the many 
Personnel Conferences that have pre- 
ceded it, these sessions will seek to find 
better ways of learning what men—and 
management—are worth. 


PERSONNEL WORKSHOP EXHIBIT 


® Save some time to spend in the exhibition 
hall of the Palmer House to look over the 
display of hundreds of manuals and other 
types of personnel literature. The Workshop 
offers you an invaluable opportunity to learn 
what leading companies are doing in the field 
of employee communications. 


Specific topics will include: 

e the value of the personnel function 

e how big should a personnel budget be? 
® trends and effects of pension plans 

® new frontiers of employee motivation 


e the meaning of the 1952 election results for 
labor relations 
significance of recent collective bargaining 
trends 

e the acceptance by management of execu- 
tive developm“nt programs 

Ecohomic education—film 

(The Sears, Roebuck and Co.’s exten- 

sive new program—analyzed and then 

shown.) 


ONNEL CONFERENCE 
February 16-18, 1953 


Palmer House, Chicago 


Write to the Personnel Division Man- 
ager, AMA Headquarters, for your copy 
of the detailed program. 

American Management Association 

830 West 42nd St., New York 36 
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Techniques versus Results 


THOUGH MORE refined methods for evaluat- 
ing personnel administration may emerge 
in the future, the far-reaching results of 
industrial relations programs can never 
be measured on an exact dollars-and-cents 
basis. True, it is possible to provide man- 
agement with many valid indications that 
a particular program is actually paying 
off. For instance, differences in employee 
turnover, absenteeism, output, and other 
such tangibles can, of course, be observed 
and reported—and, under correctly con- 
trolled conditions, be linked to specific 
causes. But the subtle changes wrought 
in employee attitudes and human relations 
escape precise definition; there are as yet 
no social barometers that are sensitive to 
all the minute but important changes in 
the “climate” of the workplace or that 
can attribute such changes to their real 
causes. 


There are, of course, some who won’t 
hesitate to moisten a finger to the wind 
and proclaim the weather—who with a 
complete disregard of the scientific ap- 
proach will try to weigh subtle changes 
in employee morale and other intangibles. 
At the other extreme, however, are many 
personnel executives who are not making 
adequate use of the means that are avail- 
able to gauge objectively the results of 
their efforts. Preoccupied with techniques 
(adopted, in many instances, in follow- 
the-leader fashion), some personnel ex- 
ecutives do no even attempt to evaluate 
results. In the fields of communication 
and training—to mention two areas of 
personnel administration that have come 
into the limelight in recent major studies 
—management appears, in many cases, to 
be so impressed by the mechanics of tell- 
ing and teaching. that it has not given 
enough serious attention to the questions: 
Are they really listening? Are they learn- 
ing? 

Fortune’s researches into the subject of 
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communications* indicate that American 
industry is spending—not altogether wise- 
ly—$100,000,000 annually on economic 
education alone. Commenting on manage- 
ment’s increasing activity in the field of 
employee communication, the study de- 
clares: “As a result, there is an immense 
and fascinating mine of experience. For 
that reason it is somewhat bewildering. 
The job of digestion on many of the most 
extensive studies—including the communi- 
cation experiments of the last war—re- 
mains to be completed.” The findings of 
the Fortune study strongly suggest that 
insufficient attention has been given to 
measuring the results of communications 
programs as experience is gained, and to 
adapting the programs accordingly. 

Hardly more encouraging are the re- 
sults of recent research into the methods 
whereby industry determines the need for 
and effectiveness of training. The study, 
made by Walter R. Mahler of The Psy- 
chological Corporation under a contract 
with the Army, was undertaken in the 
hope that the methods used by industry 
in this connection might assist the Army 
in its training. Here is one of the major 
findings: “Not more than one company in 
40 has actually studied the relative merits 
of various training methods or aids. By 
and large, the effectiveness of training has 
been evaluated by subjective judgment 
rather than by research methods. Prac- 
tically no attempt has been made to show 
that the alleged improvements could be 
attributed to the training rather than to 
other possible causes.” 

The study concludes: “Industry and 
business in the main have not made use 
of research methods to determine training 
needs or to evaluate the outcome of their 
training. A few companies have employed 
research methods to advantage ... In 


* Originally reported in a series of articles in Fortune 
and subsequently published in book form. (/s Any- 
body Listening? by William H. Whyte, Jr., and 
the Editors of Fortune. Simon and Schuster, New 
York, 1952.) 





general, the Army cannot gain much from 
industrial practices in this area.” 

The outlook, however, is not so dismal 
as the foregoing might suggest. In sum- 
marizing the results of his research, 
Mahler emphasizes that “the healthy in- 
terest expressed by nearly all participants 
in this survey toward learning about what 
others are doing on training research and 
how they might do a better job is most 
encouraging.” Moreover, he _ observes, 
there is a definite trend toward more and 
better training research. While they are 
in the minority, a number of companies 
are breaking fresh ground in this direc- 
tion and employing sound research tech- 
niques which promise to find increasingly 
widespread adoption. The techniques, used 
singly or in various combinations, include 
achievement tests, interviews, merit rat- 
ings, learning curves, and comparison of 
performance before and after training or 
through use of control groups. 

“Tt is likely,” observes the Mahler re- 
port, “that many current practices would 
be modified if they were once submitted 
to careful study.” This, in itself, is a 
strong plea for closer self-appraisal, and 
it could well be broadened to cover other 
areas of personnel administration where 
results can and should be measured in the 
interests of improved operating effective- 
ness. 


Supervisory Merit Rating 


THOUGH MERIT RATING is widely used in 
evaluating performance of rank-and-file 
employees, less than half the companies 
participating in a recent survey by the 
Bureau of National Aifairs* indicated that 
they have formal plans for rating super- 
visory performance. The survey was con- 
ducted among members of the BNA Per- 
sonnel Policies Forum, comprised of 180 
personnel executives in large and small 
companies throughout the United States. 

Slightly less than half of the larger 
firms (employing more than 1,000) and 
about one-third of the smaller firms (em- 


* Supervisory Merit Rating, Survey No. 14, Bureau 
of National Affairs, Inc., Washington, D. C. 
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ploying under 1,000) have adopted super- 
visory merit rating. On the basis of the 
survey results, BNA concludes that super- 
visory merit rating is not more wide- 
spread for two principal reasons: First, 
management in the smaller company feels 
that its close personal contact with super- 
vision enables it to appraise performance 
without reliance on formal rating tech- 
niques. Second, among both large and 
small companies, existing records on out- 
put, costs, quality, turnover and griev- 
ances reflect the performance of the 
supervisor’s work group and are con- 
sidered to afford a satisfactory measure 
of the abilities of the supervisor himself. 

Most of the companies using merit rat- 
ing for supervisors utilize a form with 
a rating scale for each of several factors. 
The rater is asked to consider each fac- 
tor separately and indicate where the 
supervisor stands along a scale which 
ranges from “excellent” to “poor.” At 
some companies this rating scale is com- 
bined with a ranking system. After the 
raters have finished rating each factor, 
they are asked to consider over-all job 
performance and rank the _ supervisor 
according to his standing among other 
supervisors. 

The majority of those with formal 
merit-rating programs apply the plan to 
“middle” supervision as well as first-line 
supervision, and in almost all of these 
companies the same plan is applied to both 
groups. Because of differences in titles, 
it is difficult to tell from the survey how 
high up in the supervisory hierarchy the 
plan is applied. ‘“‘Department heads” and 
“General foremen” are most often listed 
as the top jobs which are rated. A few 
set a salary level ($6,800 to $8,000) 
beyond which they do not use merit 
rating. But a significant number list “all 
supervisors” or “all salaried employees” 
and in a few cases titles such as “plant 
managers,” “junior executives,” and even 
“vice presidents’? appear on the listing 
of top jobs which are merit-rated. 

Ratings are scheduled every six months 
by roughly half the companies that rate 
supervisors; approximately one-third rate 
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supervisors annually. The immediate 
superior does the rating in a little more 
than 60 per cent of the companies with 
formal supervisory rating programs. In 
the remaining companies, the authority 
doing the rating is a committee, which 
may often consist of the immediate 
superior plus other higher company 
officials. Results of the ratings are dis- 
cussed with the supervisors rated in 77 
per cent of the larger companies having 
formal plans and in 83 per cent of the 
smaller companies. 


Communications Committee 
Discusses Its Job 


THE GROWING COOPERATION between indus- 
try and educators was again evidenced 
recently when the Communications Com- 
mittee of The Atlantic Refining Com- 
pany, Philadelphia, appeared as a guest 
panel at a regular class session of Lehigh 
University’s “Communications in Indus- 
try” course, given by the College of 
Business Administration. The six-man 
panel discussed the general problem of 
improving industrial communications and 
practical ways of achieving this goal in 
a large company. 

The session was arranged by instructor 
Robert D. Breth, whose course, in and 
of itself, is noteworthy as an indication 
of the increasing recognition, in educa- 
tion as well as in business, of the im- 
portance of good industrial communica- 
tion. 

All members of the Communications 
Committee were present on the panel. 
These included Randolph S. Driver, As- 
sistant Manager of Industrial Relations 
at Atlantic Refining and Committee 
Chairman, the company’s directors of 
training, publications and personnel re- 
search, and the editor of the employee 
magazine. Also participating on the panel 
was the Manager of the Eastern Pennsyl- 
vania Marketing Region. Each member 
of the panel gave a brief presentation 
describing his part in company communi- 
cations, followed by a round-table dis- 
cussion of the workings of the Communi- 
cations Committee—which represents an 
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unusual approach to the problem of co- 
ordinating communications activities in a 
large company. 


Announce 1953 Award for 
Industrial Relations Research 


TO STIMULATE research in labor-manage- 
ment relations, the Industrial Relations 
Research Award, a $500 U. S. Government 
bond, will again be offered in 1953 by the 
Society for the Psychological Study of 
Social Issues. The award will be pre- 
sented to the individual whose research is 
judged most meritorious as a scientific 
contribution to the understanding of labor- 
management relations. This award has 
been made possible by a gift to the Society 
by the Harwood Manufacturing Corpora- 
tion, through the offices of Dr. Alfred J. 
Marrow, President of the Harwood Cor- 
poration, and a member of SPSSI. 

The first Industrial Relations Research 
Award was presented in 1952 to Leonard 
Sayles and George Strauss, both of the 
New York State School of Industrial 
and Labor Relations at Cornell Univer- 
sity, for their research on “The Local 
Union: Its Place in Industrial Democ- 
racy.” Presentation of the second award 
will be made at the annual meeting of 
the American Psychological Association at 
East Lansing, Michigan, in September, 
1953. 

Any research study completed during 
1952 or 1953 will be eligible for con- 
sideration. Manuscripts reporting com- 
pleted research, whether or not published, 
should be submitted as far in advance of 
the closing date, May 1, 1953, as is 
feasible. 

It is intended that this award should 
stimulate the development of new re- 
search approaches to the understanding 
of the social psychology of industrial re- 
lations and to the improvement of the 
relationships between labor and manage- 
ment. Inquiries concerning the award 
should be addressed to Dr. S. Stansfeld 
Sargent, Secretary, SPSSI, Department 
of Psychology, Barnard College, Columbia 
University, New York 27, N. Y. 





Making Employees’ Work 
More Interesting 


FRED H. JOINER 


Director of Special Publications 
The Bureau of National Affairs, Inc. 


Chaplin’s caricature in Modern Times of the factory worker dazed by the monotony 
of his simple, repetitive task exemplifies a problem that exists in many companies 
today—the difference is merely one of degree. Moreover, with the steadily rising 
level of education and broadening interests of the average industrial worker, the 
problem of his loss of identity on the job is one that promises to become increasingly 
serious, unless management can find ways to make his work more meaningful to 
him. Based on a comprehensive survey, here is a report of the various approaches 
that progressive companies are taking to stimulate workers’ interest and sense of 


belonging in the job. 


THE PROBLEM of maintaining work in- 
terest in a mass production economy has 
challenged American industry for the 
past quarter-century. When jobs are 
broken down into relatively simple and 
repetitive operations, when the interest- 
creating activities of planning, develop- 
ing, and the like are moved to specialist 
levels, the resulting monotony can have 
a serious effect on employee morale. 

What is management doing to relieve 
job monotony? The Bureau of National 
Affairs recently asked 180 personnel and 
industrial relations officials from a rep- 
resentative cross-section of American 
business this question: “Are there any 
techniques which management can use to 
make employees’ work more interesting?” 
The 180 executives are panel members of 
BNA’s Personnel Policies Forum, and the 
question was asked in the course of an 
over-all survey on the subject, “Building 
Employee Morale.” 


The answers from these executives in- 
dicate that industry is tackling the prob- 
lem through a solid program of improved 
human relations, tying the employee in 
more closely with the company’s objec- 
tives, while at the same time giving him 
more status and recognition. There is a 
notable absence of the “bread and circus” 
approach, and even such standard monot- 
ony-relieving techniques as rest periods, 
lunch wagons, or industrial music are 
taken for granted or played down in 
favor of more basic improvement in hu- 
man relations. 

Few executives, however, are entirely 
satisfied with their own company’s efforts 
along these lines. There is a feeling that 
the final answer to this challenge is still 
a long way off; that while there are many 
immediate steps which can be taken, the 
problem requires continuous study and 
experimentation in the years ahead. 

Here, then, are the combined sugges- 
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tions offered by the executives surveyed 
for immediate and practical application. 


Glamorize the Job 


Make sure the employee, in whatever 
capacity, understands the relation of his 
job to other jobs in the department, plant, 
and company. “Regardless of how in- 
consequential an employee’s immediate 
task may appear,” says A. S. Dodge, In- 
dustrial Relations Manager, Taylor In- 
strument Companies, Rochester, N. Y., 
“he will take just a little more interest in 
it if he is given a good understanding of 
how his task affects the succeeding tasks 
or the end product.” 


Powell C. Groner, President, Kansas 
City Public Service Company, Kansas 
City, Missouri. puts it this way: “Any 
technique which tends to make an em- 
ployee feel that he is really a ‘part of the 
team’—which dignifies his particular job 
and his place in the organization—in 
short, anything which gives the individual 
employee an understanding of his per- 
sonal importance in the ‘scheme of things’ 


is helpful.” 


How can this best be done? “Proper 
training is the prime essential,” accord- 
ing to Jack C. Staehle, Director of Indus- 
trial Relations, Aldens, Inc., Chicago. 
“The employee should be taught not only 
how to do the work but why the work is 
necessary, how it fits into the entire 
scheme of things and how others are af- 
fected by what he does. The work must 
be humanized.” 


At many companies the “glamorizing” 
process is a continuing one, utilizing well- 
established channels of employee com- 
munication. Columbia-Southern Chemi- 
cal Corporation, Lake Charles, Louisiana 
uses radio programs especially prepared 
for employee consumption, stressing sig- 
nificance of jobs in the plant, according 
to Clem White, Labor Relations and Per- 
sonnel Manager. The company’s paper 
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and magazine stress job significance also, 
he adds. Another technique is described 
by William C. Estes, Personnel Director, 
Opp Cotton Mills, Opp, Alabama: “We 
are using weekly films showing work 
processes in other industries as well as 
those in our industry. This comparison 
seems to help create a better appreciation 
for our own work and, thereby, create 
more interest in it.” 


Job interest often develops as a by- 
product of other programs, too. For 
example, H. L. Lodish, Industrial Rela- 
tions Manager, Industrial Rayon Corpo- 
ration, Cleveland, points out that at his 
company quality meetings which treat 
with the finished product successfully 
bring out the various contributions of 
different employees’ work. 


But whatever technique is used, the 
goal should be to develop “pride of work- 
manship” in the employee. In the words 
of W. C. Stevenson, Assistant to the Ex- 
ecutive Vice President, Union Oil Com- 
pany, Los Angeles: “We many times 
over-estimate the amount of information 
an employee has and underestimate his 
interest in receiving information.” 


Glamorize the Company and Product 


“We believe the best way to make the 
employee’s work interesting,” says F. J. 
Neary, Personnel Administrator, Don 
Baxter, Inc., Glendale, California, “is 
to acquaint him thoroughly with the end 
uses of the products on which he is work- 
ing. Our products, intravenous solutions 
and blood transfusion equipment, are 
‘naturals’ for this purpose because they 
have a long and well-known history of 
life-saving performance in hospitals and 


blood banks and on the battlefield.” 


Not every company has so dramatic an 
opportunity to show end-use of its prod- 
ucts. Yet regardless of the type of prod- 
uct, there is much that can be done to 
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show how it is used, how it compares with 
competition, and what customers think 
about it. A considerable proportion of 
space in all employee newspapers and 
magazines is now being devoted to this 
purpose. 


To Harold L. Walker, Division Super- 
visor of Personnel, The Ohio Oil Com- 
pany, Los Angeles, this is a job of sales- 
manship: “We are continually selling the 
company to the employee, being careful 
not to overdo it. He is taught he is part 
of a big ‘team’ and when he understands 
the over-all picture, interest is high.” 
And John J. Hall, Director of Industrial 
Relations, Brown and Sharpe Manufac- 
turing Company, Providence, R. I. re- 
ports: “We have a showroom where our 
finished products are displayed, and we 
find that it is of value for the worker who 
normally sees only raw material or parts 
of finished products to visit this show 
area and see the finished products.” 


Also important in this connection is a 
well-designed community relations pro- 
gram. Here the goal is to convince not 
only the worker but also his neighbors 
and friends that he works for the best 
company in the community. Many ex- 
ecutives report that the familiar “open 
house” is useful for two reasons: (1) It 
helps build “pride in company” on the 
part of employees, and (2) when an em- 
ployee himself tours the plant it helps 
him relate his activities to those of his 
fellow employees. 


Related to this “pride of company” 
campaign is the importance of good work- 


ing conditions in the company. Says 
George C. Prouty, Employee Relations 
Manager, Munsingwear, Inc., Minneapo- 
lis: “The only suggestion that I have for 
making employees’ work more interesting 
is to provide the best possible working 
conditions that the particular business or 
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industry can offer.” And Robert E. Bent- 
ley, Director of Personnel, Southern 
States Cooperative, Inc., Richmond, Va. 
adds: “I think that clean, modern, healthy 
working conditions mean a great deal to 
employees, particularly when the majority 
may be female clerical workers. Using 
the most up-to-date office machines and 
equipment is important.” 


Pay Attention to Individual Employees 


“We must find the basic attitudes and 
sentiments which employees themselves 
bring to their place of work. Employees 
want an opportunity for self-expression, 
freedom on the job, freedom from arbi- 
trary authority, and an opportunity for 
self-development and recognition. Em- 
ployees should be led, not driven. We 
should help them to do a good job by 
supplying them with the best tools and 
materials, and then it is up to them to 
do the job. When they do the job well, 
they should be told so, and when they 
do the job poorly, an explanation should 
be given on how it should have been 
done.” 


This comment from a panel member 
who is manager of industrial relations in 
a large West Coast firm sums up the atti- 
tude of many executives in this survey. 
They believe the key to maintaining an 
employee’s interest in his work lies in 
the recognition given him as an indi- 


vidual. This begins with proper selection 


and placement, where attention is given 
to his special qualifications so that he 
doesn’t become a square peg in a round 
hole. Next, he is given an opportunity 
for promotion and self-development, en- 
couraged to take outside courses, and 
watched to see that he doesn’t end up in 
a dead-end job. Third, he is assured of 
fair and just performance ratings, gets 
credit where credit is due, and is recog- 
nized for his individual merit. Fourth, 
he is kept informed of new developments 
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and changes in the job, plant, or company 
which affect him. And fifth, he is asked 
for his ideas about his job, and knows 
that these suggestions are carefully con- 
sidered and recognized. 

Says R. Ganzer, Manager, Wage & 
Hour Administration, Marathon Corpo- 
ration, Menasha, Wisconsin: “Any pro- 
gram which will put definite emphasis on 
the employee’s work is an excellent tech- 
nique to employ. Even a common laborer 
who may be digging a ditch with a shovel 
will find his work interesting if someone 
shows a tangible interest or recognition 
of the skill with which he handles his 
shovel. Employee interest in a job is in 
direct relation to an expressed opinion or 
recognition of his performance and skill.” 


Change Work Assignments 


This is one area where study and ex- 
perimentation within the company’s own 
situation can pay dividends in terms of 
increased job interest. Several panel 
members report success along three major 
lines. First, job rotation to provide va- 
riety in work assignments. Second, com- 
bining some operations which have been 
“over-fractionalized” to give employees 
more “complete” jobs. Third, assigning 
“routine” workers to assist in higher- 
rated duties, such as inspection, planning, 
etc. 

The experience of a large eastern com- 
pany is described by its Director of In- 
dustrial Relations: “Where possible, job 
rotation stimulates interest and offers a 
variation in work. In some of our op- 
erations, a crew of employees work on 
one machine. By employee request, em- 
ployees are allowed, where feasible, to 
rotate on the operating posts, and pro- 
duction has been improved rather than 
harmed.” 

James R. Riley, President, Suburban 
Motor Freight, Inc., Columbus, Ohio, re- 
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ports that his company usually has each 
employee learn at least three different 
jobs. And Paul G. Pitz, Personnel Di- 
rector, Pitman-Moore Company, Indian- 
apolis has had success with job rotation, 
and especially with job shifting during 
the vacation period. He also recommends 
combining operations to give employees 
a greater feeling of significance. 

Giving employees some responsibility 
for planning, maintenance, or inspection 
is the technique suggested by William S. 
McCord, Director of Industrial Relations, 
Personal Products Corporation, Mill- 
town, N. J. An interesting variation of 
this idea, adapted to retail department 
stores, is outlined by Norman Goldfarb, 
Personnel Director, J. N. Adam & Co., 
Buffalo, who says: “We try to make em- 
ployees’ work more interesting by de- 
vising every method we know to make 
them feel they are genuinely ‘participat- 
ing’ in the active management of the 
business. For example, we have sales- 
people visit the market with buyers to 
help in the selection of merchandise.” 


Develop Spirit of Competition 


Suggestions from panel members on 
competition to spur work interest em- 
brace the whole range of financial and 
non-financial incentives. A few feel that 
monetary incentives and bonuses alone 
do the job. But the majority suggest 
campaigns which develop group rivalry 
on a friendly basis as the best morale- 
builder. Such competition may be de- 
veloped between departments, depart- 
mental teams, or other groups. The cam- 
paigns may be built around quality con- 
trol, safety, cost, scrap, or production in 
general. Usually modest awards are pre- 
sented to winning groups. 

For example, K. M. Piper, Director of 
Human Relations, Motorola, Inc., Chi- 
cago, describes his company’s “Teamwork 
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League” made up of “teams” from vari- 
ous work units. The teams in the league 
choose names of baseball teams and a 
giant scoreboard is kept in terms of 
“games” won or lost based on quality, 
productivity, and housekeeping. Standings 
are posted weekly, and at the end of the 
“season” the winning team is treated to 
a company-sponsored dinner. At an- 
other Motorola plant an “Oscar” award 
is made in the form of a plaque which 
is given each month to the production 
department that has operated most ef- 
ficiently for the month. The department 
with the greatest accumulation of ef- 
ficiency points at the end of the year re- 
tains permanent possession of the “Os- 


” 
. 


Another company which handles heavy 
custom work follows the simple practice 
of keeping job crews informed on whether 
they are ahead or behind schedule, and 
how profit was made or lost on particular 


jobs through their efforts. This com- 
pany’s Director of Industrial Relations 
reports: “We were afraid that jobs on 
or ahead of schedule might suffer, but 
find that is not so. The men try to keep 
them ahead.” 


Train Foremen in Human Relations 


The importance of the foreman in 
maintaining work interest is emphasized 
again and again by panel members. He 
has the job of administering all the poli- 
cies which have been described above. In 
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addition, he must maintain the intangible 
spirit of “camaraderie” which so often 
marks the difference between a_high- 
morale working unit and a low-morale 
unit. 

This means that the foreman must first 
of all be chosen for his ability to deal 
with people. It means that he must be 
constantly trained in company policies 
and techniques which are designed to 
keep morale and productivity at a high 
level. It means, finally, that the fore- 
man’s own morale must be kept con- 
stantly in mind by higher management. 
As one Personnel Director puts it: “It 
is impossible to have a supervisor try to 
sell the idea that ‘this is the best plant in 
town’ unless he believes it himself. He 
won't believe it unless he is so handled 
in his relations to higher levels of man- 
agement that it is a proven fact to him.” 

The foreman’s role is well summarized 
in this comment from the vice president 
of a large financial institution: “The first 
essential in making work interesting is 
the supervisor’s personal interest in the 
employee as a human being. When the 
supervisor (and management in its less 
immediate contacts) shows this interest 
clearly and consistently—in daily job 
contacts, application and explanation of 
policy, individual coaching and rating 
interviews, action on grievances, etc.— 
the work, whatever it is, will become in- 
teresting by becoming integrated with the 
employee’s personal goals of growth and 
achievement.” 
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A great many of the arguments we hear for and against the employment of the older 


worker have one thing in common—they are so heavily charged with emotion that 


some of the important facts of the matter tend to become obscured. 


Here, in the 


interests of more balanced thinking on a subject that is assuming increasing im- 
portance in our “maturing” society, is a thoughtful examination, in the light of 
recent findings, of the claims and assumptions that have been made about the employ- 
ment of elderly workers and their adjustment to retirement. 


A SOCIAL PROGRAM is consciously or un- 
consciously tested by two standards of 
judgment. Expressed as questions, these 
standards may be stated in the following 
terms: Does the program improve the 
efficiency of the economy so that more 
goods can be produced at lower cost? 
Does it improve the social adjustment of 
the individuals directly concerned? Does 
it promote a more integrated and well- 
balanced society? More simply—first, 
what does the program do to the econ- 
omy? Second, what does it do to people? 

There is naturally a tendency to weigh 
one or the other of these criteria more 
heavily. Some will be concerned only 
with the economic costs; others will 
emphasize the human aspects of the prob- 
lem and its solution. With respect to the 
aged members of society, therefore, the 
problem may be phrased as follows: Is 
it possible to establish industrial practices 
so that those desiring to work for all or 
part of a living income may be permitted 
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to do so without undermining the effici- 
ency and progressive development of in- 
dustrial enterprise? I am not sure that 
sufficient facts are at hand to answer yes 
or no to this proposition. It is possible 
to indicate the kinds of facts needed. It 
is also possible to analyze certain claims 
about the older worker and certain claims 
about industry’s capacity to absorb older 
workers—at least to the extent of separat- 
ing fact from fancy. 


The Assumptions Made 


The bulk of this paper will be devoted 
to an exploration of assumptions about 
the older worker and about our econ- 
omy and its relation to the older worker. 
May I first enumerate these assumptions, 
then discuss each in turn. 

First, there are assumptions about the 
economy: 


1. Manpower could be greatly in- 
creased by utilization of older 
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workers. In a period when man- 
power is so badly needed it is un- 
economic and shameful to waste 
this potential supply of labor. 

. As a nation we are assuming too 
heavy a burden in supporting a 
large and ever-increasing number 
of nonproductive old people. Even 
if the economy can be stepped up to 
provide for them, it is a waste of 
productive effort to force older 
workers into idleness and support 
them by the labor of others. 

. The chief factors preventing the 
full utilization of older workers are 
(a) wholly unfounded beliefs about 
the disadvantage of using old peo- 
ple as employees and (b) a belief 
that administrative efficiency and 
sound personnel relations demand 
compulsory retirement at an early 
age—say, 65. 


Now, there are likewise certain assump- 
tions about the adjustment ot the older 


worker which could stand a bit of 
analysis: 

4. Old people would find more satis- 
faction in their later years if per- 
mitted to work after age 65. In 
American culture both the right to 
work and the virtue of work for 
work’s sake have been given a 
prominent place in our scale of 
human values. To cut off a man 
or woman from this medium of 
social fulfillment creates serious 
personal maladjustments. 


. Older workers generally do not 
have enough personal economic re- 
sources to sustain a decent exist- 
ence without work. OASI and pri- 
vate pension plans together do not 
provide adequately for a decent old 
age. Society has some obligation 
to permit everyone who is willing 
and able to work an opportunity to 
earn a living. 
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6. Even if an old person has ample 
resources, he is unlikely to make 
the transition from active employ- 
ment to retirement without prepara- 
tion for the problems of the new 
type of existence. 


The Concept of a Large Labor Reserve 


Do the facts presently at hand support 
these assumptions? 

I have recently had occasion to look 
over a wide variety of data while work- 
ing on the study of “Pensions and the 
Aged” for the Twentieth Century Fund. 
Although the present conclusions here 
described are not offered as the official 
findings of the Fund survey, they do in- 
dicate some of the facts that have 
emerged during the course of the study. 

Let us, then, take the first assumption. 
No one can doubt that there are untapped 
manpower resources among the popula- 
tion 65 and over. Between 1940 and 1945 
the employed male population 65 and 
over increased by about 8 per cent; the 
employed female population by about 3 
per cent. An increase in employment of 
older workers comparable to that in 
World War II would today add approxi- 
mately 500,000 men and 100,000 women 
to the labor force. The present civilian 
labor force is approximately 60,000,000 
workers. Older men and women, if 
employed, would add about 1 per cent 
to the available labor supply. 

In a recent note on the size of the aged 
labor reserve,! Jack Fisher makes the 
following points: 


1. About half of the persons past 65 
and not in the labor force are over 
75 years of age. The aged are not 
a homogeneous group, and a large 
proportion of them are past the age 
when even the most optimistic ex- 
pect a man or woman to hold a 
regular job. 


1 Social Security Bulletin, June, 1952, pp. 15-17. 
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Seventy-two per cent of OASI bene- 

ficiaries not at work said they were 

unable to work. (Preliminary data 
from the National Survey of Old 

Age and Survivors Insurance Bene- 

ficiaries. ) 

. Many retired workers expressing a 
desire for employment stipulated 
conditions which industry could 
not meet—about half wanted 
lighter work than usual employ- 
ment, and half wanted part-time or 
occasional work. 

. Many persons desiring work have 
not had employment in the past five 
or 10 years. For example, about 
half the two million men 65 and 
over not in the labor force in 1951 
and not classified as unable to work 
had not been in the labor force 
since 1941. About 90 per cent of 
the women not in the labor force 
had not held a job in 10 years. 


Assuming, therefore, that suitable jobs 
could be found for about 600,000 addi- 
tional workers, the net increase in labor 
time would equal about one-half hour ad- 
ditional time per week of those currently 
employed. We conclude that the concept 
of a large labor reserve among the 
older portion of the population has been 
overly optimistic. If there were some 
possibility of bringing older women into 
the labor market, the increase in labor 
supply could be substantial. But the prob- 
lems of employing older women are in- 
finitely greater than those besetting the 
employment of older men. 


The Theory of Economic Waste 


The second assumption is that the large 
and increasing number of nonproductive 
aged constitutes an economic waste that 
we can ill afford. Professor Sumner 
Slichter has criticized the exclusion of 
workers over 65 from the labor force on 
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these grounds in numerous articles.? Pro- 
fessor Slichter has estimated that the loss 
in production by compulsory retirement 
of all persons at 65 would amount to 
$12,000,000,000—5 per cent of our total 
national income. The potentially employ- 
able he estimates to be about 1,500,000. 
If employed, they would contribute about 
$4,500,000,000 to the national income an- 
nually, assuming an average wage of 
$3,000. 

There are today about 13,000,000 per- 
sons over 65. About one-third of these 
depend upon paid employment for a live- 
lihood. The other two-thirds receive ap- 
proximately $8,000,000,000 a year in 
pensions, assistance, and services and per- 
form little productive service in return. 
If those who are able and willing to work 
were employed, they and the economy 
would be better off. 

An important fact to bear in mind, 
however, is that the present situation will 
be made worse by the increasing number 
of persons 65 and over and the declining 
proportion of the aged who will be at 
work. By 1975, according to moderate 
estimates, there will be about 18,000,000 
persons over 65 in the United States; at 
present employment levels, 12,000,000 of 
these will be dependent upon income from 
sources other than employment. There 
can be little question as to the validity of 
this analysis. More old people and fewer 
jobs proportionately means a_ larger 
burden of maintaining nonproductive old 
folks. The economy would benefit 
if those able and willing to work were 
producing useful goods and _ services, 
rather than being dependent upon per- 
sonal or social resources. If productivity 
continues to increase at about the same 
rate in the future as in the past (roughly 
2 per cent annually) there is little doubt 
that we can afford the expense of this 
2“Wisconsin Labor 1951,” Aged and Society, Indus- 


trial Relations Research Association, Champaign, 
Ill., p. 106. 
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unproductive population. It is a ques- 
tion of where we want to spend our 
money. Do we want to spend it to main- 
tain people in idleness who would rather 
be at work? I am sure the answer is 
no, provided the employment of these 
men and women is economically sound. 


“Disadvantages” of Employing 
Older Workers 


That brings us, then, to the third as- 
sumption—that these thousands of per- 
sons over 65 are severed from the labor 
market because of certain beliefs on the 
part of employers about the disadvantages 
of employing older workers. Some of 
these beliefs are: Older workers have 
more accidents than younger workers; 
they are absent more often; they are not 
as productive as younger workers; they 
are responsible for increasing costs for 
workmen’s compensation and employee 
benefit plans. 

Defenders of older workers are quick 
to deny that any of these beliefs have a 
factual basis. Much effort in the past 
few years has been expended in marshall- 
ing statistical data to dispel these beliefs. 
There is insufficient space here to review 
in detail the results of studies available 
or in process on these points but certain 
conclusions can be tentatively stated. 


1. The data which have been accumu- 
lated refer only to workers over 65 
who are employed. Since only 
about 42 per cent of all males over 
65 are in the labor market, gen- 
eralizations about all older work- 
ers (those employed as well as 
those who would like to be) are 
inappropriate. 

Studies of individual plants, as 
compared to nation-wide statistics, 
do not permit generalizations for 
all older workers about accident 
rates, absenteeism, or productivity. 
For some plants and for some types 
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of work, older workers apparently 
produce as much as younger work- 
ers, but in others, particularly in 
man-paced incentive jobs, older 
workers are not as efficient. Even 
on time jobs, if merit rating is any 
indication, older workers as a 
group may show a falling-off in 
efficiency in some plants, but some 
individuals retain high proficiency 
well beyond age 65. In some in- 
dustries and some plants, workers 
above 55 have higher accident-fre- 
quency and higher accident-sever- 
ity rates than younger workers, and 
in some plants older workers are 
customarily relieved of the hazard- 
ous parts of their jobs, although 
still retaining the same job title. 
Generalized statistics at present 
seem to confuse rather than clarify 
our understanding of older work- 
ers. 


With respect to costs of employee 
benefit plans the facts are a little 
clearer, and we might just as well 
recognize that older workers cost 
more to insure for life, accident 
and sickness, hospitalization, and 
surgical and medical benefits and 
for retirement. Actually, premium 
or contribution rates only for life 
insurance and pensions vary with 
age, but in practice older workers 
appear to affect the costs of all 
group insurance. There is consid- 
erable misinformation about the 
costs of group insurance other than 
group life. An employer with a 
high concentration of older work- 
ers ultimately pays higher costs. 
In large plants, of course, plant 
experience, if favorable, brings the 
rate down, and the older worker 
who has no illness, accident, or 
hospital care costs no more to in- 
sure than the younger worker. In 
estimating costs of health and wel- 
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fare programs for industry, older 
workers are expected to add to in- 
surance costs. 

In workmen’s compensation, 
there is no loading for age, and 
experience alone determines 
whether or not rates would rise 
above or below the manual rate. 

There is little doubt that the fi- 
nancing of pensions tends to im- 
pose age limits in hiring. Few 
employers will hire above the quali- 
fying age unless pushed by the 
scarcity of labor. 

Except for the cost of group in- 
surance and pensions, therefore, 
where age per se appears to be an 
element of cost, any generalization 
about older workers as such— 
either favorable or unfavorable— 
is not supported by facts. Only by 
appraising the worth of the indi- 
vidual on his own merits can jus- 
tice and equity to the man and the 
economy be achieved. 


Need for an Arbitrary Policy Claimed 


The introduction of the idea of in- 
dividualized treatment leads to an exam- 
ination of another management belief— 
that administrative efficiency and sound 
personnel policy require a certain arbitra- 
riness in hiring and retiring older mem- 
bers of the labor force. A forthright 
representative of management recently 
argued the case for compulsory retire- 
ment this way: 


I believe that compulsory retirement is a 
good thing for all employees. However, I 
can accept a policy of individual retirement 
for production workers; it is comparatively 
easy to determine when productive efficiency 
has declined to a point where a man can 
no longer earn his wage. If a production 
worker fails to made a decision quickly the 
loss is not serious. However, for salaried 
administrators and executives [he con- 
tinued], I insist on automatic retirement 
because (1) it is impossible to tell when a 
man is slipping until it is too late; (2) so 
much of the welfare of the employees, the 
company, and the stockholders rests upon 
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his decisions that the risk of carrying in- 
efficient executives is too great to accept; 
and (3) the close-knit relationship among 
management personne! makes it impossible 
to make personal decisions about retire- 
ment without disrupting the organization, 
and the feeling of company identification 
among management personnel makes an in- 
dividual decision to retire a serious emo- 
tional shock. 

Business men will also point out that 
retirement for many executives means re- 
tirement to a full schedule of community 
service in which society receives, free of 
charge, skill and experience it could not 
purchase from younger men at any price. 

. Thus society gains by the retirement of 
management personnel even when they 
are still active and alert. 

Through collective bargaining and 
changing opinion within management, 
selective retirement or compulsory re- 
tirement at a late age is now widely ac- 
cepted for production workers, but any 
change in management opinion on com- 
pulsory retirement for salaried employees 
depends upon the development of reliable 
objective criteria for selective individual 
retirement. 


The Lightened-Workload Approach 


One further word on industry’s ability 
to absorb older workers. The typical ap- 
proach to the continued employment of 
superannuated workers is to find lighter 
work on which the older worker can set 
his own pace. The sentiments which pro- 
mote this approach have much to com- 
mend them, but the ability of industry to 
absorb workers on this basis is severely 
limited. There are only so many jobs of 
a light, individualized nature in a plant. 
Where expensive machinery, coordinated 
production, and machine-paced operation 
are involved, there is very little chance to 
adjust the job to the energy and ability 
of the man. This is an area for engi- 
neering research in a specific plant—not 
a matter of generalities. The typical engi- 
neering approach is to design a machine 
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for its technical efficiency and expect the 
man to adjust to the machine. This ap- 
proach is not suitable to older employees. 
Engineering science could, if it were en- 
couraged to do so, restructure jobs in 
individual plants or industries so that 
more jobs could be made available, with- 
out loss of efficiency, to older employees 
with declining physical abilities. Thus 
far efforts in this direction are virtually 
nonexistent, with the result that the will- 
ingness and ability of industry to absorb 
older workers is dependent exclusively on 
the marginal value of the older worker 
to industry as it is presently structured. 
Until such restructuring of jobs is accom- 
plished, financial incentives to employers 
for the continued employment of older 
workers, as suggested by Professor Slich- 
ter, will have little effect. 


Paid Employment as a Solution 
for Maladjustment 


What is known and what is unknown 
with respect to the assumptions about the 
personal and social adjustment of old per- 
sons so far as this adjustment relates to 
paid employment? Would older people 
find life more satisfactory if engaged in 
paid employment after age 65? 


It is worth keeping in mind that in 
the 1951 survey of OASI beneficiaries 72 
per cent of those surveyed believed them- 
selves unable to work. The proportion 
of disabled persons would certainly be no 
less among the non-OASI beneficiaries. 
Obviously this group would not find a 
better adjustment through regular em- 
ployment. They might want to work, but 
physical inability bars them from the 
labor market—and often the disability it- 
self creates maladjustment. What of the 
rest? We have reason to believe that most 
of the able-bodied nonworking aged are 
genuinely ill at ease, at loose ends, dis- 
satisfied with the inactivity that comes 
with retirement. Exactly what retirement 
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does to these people physically and men- 
tally is now under study by physicians, 
psychiatrists, and social psychologists. It 
may be some years before their findings 
are available. Though there has been a 
little fuzziness about the extent of mal- 
adjustment among old people, all of us 
through association with old people know 
that the lot of old age is not always a 
happy one. Too often, however, we 
identify only the poorly adjusted person 
over 65 as old—the alert, clear-eyed in- 
dividual of comparable age is still con- 
sidered middle-aged. 


There is a large and significant prob- 
lem involved in helping people to recog- 
nize the demands that retirement makes 
upon them and helping them to prepare 
for the days when work is done. One 
cannot doubt the cultural significance of 
work; it is the basis of worth, and the 
psychological impact of retirement is 
serious. Whether industry has a respon- 
sibility to employees to help them get 
ready for retirement, whether employees 
want their employer to take responsibility 
for helping them to adjust to retirement, 
is now under study. Thus far a sub- 
stantial majority of employees indicate 
that they would appreciate help, but the 
response is not conclusive.* 


The Problem of Financial Security 


I am sure the fifth assumption needs 
neither explanation nor elaboration. The 
existing provisions for income mainte- 
nance after retirement do not permit for 
most people a secure old age. Figures 
on income for OASI beneficiaries, indi- 
vidual and family income figures devel- 
oped by the Bureau of the Census, and 
the study* of persons retired on private 
pensions all indicate the low level of in- 
come of presently retired persons. (Over 
% Twentieth Century Fund study on “Pensions and 


the Aged,’ to be published in the Fall of 1952. 
* Op. cit. 
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50 per cent of all the men and 75 per 
cent of all the women had incomes of less 
than $1,000 in 1949.) At least two-thirds 
of those persons over 65 and not in the 
labor market have incomes which, judged 
by any reasonable standard, are hope- 
lessly inadequate for a decent, healthful 
and self-respecting existence. 


Although some improvement in retire- 
ment income may be expected from ex- 
tended coverage and increased benefits 
under OASI and the gradual extension of 
private industry pensions, several million 
persons over 65 will still not have suf- 
ficient income or resources to live de- 
cently. Less than 700,000 persons over 
65 receive private industry pensions or, 
as wives of pensioners, are dependent 
upon private pensions, and with OASI 
benefits probably averaging about $60 
since July 1, 1952 ($100 for man and 
wife), income for the aged other than 
personal resources is hardly adequate in 


terms of current living costs. So long as 
this condition applies, strong efforts must 
be made to keep open employment oppor- 
tunities for all older persons—men and 
women—who are able and willing to 
work. The obligation to provide work 
is strong when alternative sources of in- 


come are not available. Another means 
of increasing the adequacy of resources 
for retirement is through the encourage- 
ment of personal savings. At best, gov- 
ernment retirement and pension plans can 
provide only a minimum retirement in- 
come; private industry pensions will have 
but limited coverage. A great responsi- 
bility still rests upon the individual to 
plan ahead for the days of retirement. 


Adequate Income Not Enough in Itself 


The next and concluding assumption 
about older workers is that even with 
adequate sources of income few persons 
are well enough acquainted with life in 
retirement to make a successful adjust- 
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ment. Actually studies have shown that 
greater resentment against compulsory re- 
tirement is registered by executives and 
administrators with ample retirement in- 
come than by production workers. This 
is possibly a reflection of the more wide- 
spread application of compulsory retire- 
ment to salaried employees than to pro- 
duction workers. It indicates, however, 
that income alone is not the only condi- 
tion of satisfactory adjustment in old age. 
A catalogue of the need for prepara- 
tion for retirement and the efforts being 
made in industry and the community 
would add substantially to the length of 
this paper and lead far afield from the 
topic of discussion. I refer you to the 
discussion by Violet Turner and the fac- 
ulty of the Graduate School of Public 
Health at the University of Pittsburgh 
which describes the physical and psycho- 
logical problems of retirement; to the 
University of Chicago study by Elizabeth 
Breckinridge, “Survey of Employment 
Programs for Older Workers”; to the 
Princeton University study by Helen 
Baker, “Retirement Procedures under 
Compulsory and Flexible Retirement 
Policies”; and to the Twentieth Century 
Fund study, “Pensions and the Aged.” 
These studies—one medical and psycho- 
logical, the others surveys of current 
practice—help to present the picture of 
the adjustment problem of old people 
and how it is being handled today. 


Summary 


May I, therefore, conclude with a brief 
statement of a major point or two. 

There are both human and economic 
values to be conserved by finding em- 
ployment opportunities for about 600,000 
to 900,000 older men and women able to 
work and wanting to work. A basic pro- 
vision to accomplish this purpose is main- 
taining a full-employment economy, but 
high-level economic activity is not alone 
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sufficient. More positive efforts to find 
jobs for individuals will be necessary. 
There is considerable need also for 
services to enable older workers to adjust 
more readily to conditions of retirement. 
Attempts to resolve the problems of old 
people overemphasize the older worker 
as a category. Lumping together all 
people aged 65 as an undifferentiated 
mass does an injustice both to older 
people and to the economy. A great deal 
more individual appraisal of worth and 
capacity is needed, but at present we lack 
objective criteria for determining the 
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economic worth of individuals in the 
upper age brackets, particularly at the 
executive, administrative, and profession- 
al levels. Engineering science must be 
brought into the picture because the ad- 
justment of the job to the man is a sig- 
nificant part of the problem of absorbing 
older workers in industry. Finally, 
heavy emphasis has been placed upon 
paid employment as a solution to the 
problems of old people. Employment is 
important, but it is only one of many 
other avenues to successful adjustment in 
old age that need exploration. 


The Selection and Development of 


First-Line Supervision 


R. R. NORDYKE 


General Director of Industrial Relations 


Fisher Body Division, General Motors Corp. 


Supervisory training is currently receiving renewed emphasis as more and more 


companies undertake programs of management development and it becomes apparent 


that the pipe-lines of executive talent must be filled at the first-line level. 


At the 


Fisher Body Division of General Motors—long a leader in the field of executive 
development—managerial “quality control” is assured by the well-rounded program 
of supervisory selection and training which is described here. 


MANAGEMENT TRAINING in Fisher Body 
is designed for a large organization 
made up of small plants. The flexibility 
and pattern of its management develop- 
ment program, as it affects first-line su- 
pervision, may therefore be of interest to 
other companies of any size. 


Fisher Body’s 29 plants collectively 
make it one of the largest Divisions of 
General Motors. Individually, however, 
many of the plants are relatively small, 
ranging in size from 4,000 down to 700 
people. Fisher Body manufactures 
bodies for General Motors cars. Broadly 
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speaking, aside from engineering, its 
plants are grouped in two categories— 
Metal Stamping and Assembly. As a 
further note pertaining to its background, 
Fisher Body operates in keeping with 
General Motors’ established policy of 
decentralized management. Under coor- 
dinated control, Fisher plants function 
virtually as individual units; yet, as a 
Division, it is particularly proud that 
all its policies and procedures which 
guide the handling of its people are in 
writing and are uniform between loca- 
tions. This has been a Fisher Body 
principle in the interests of equity as 
well as efficiency. Underlying its pro- 
gram for the development of manage- 
ment potential is the policy that candi- 
dates be selected and trained to fill spe- 
cific positions before the vacancies occur. 
Each plant is expected to provide its 
own supply of candidates as far as pos- 
sible from the local employee group. 
Believing that the expenditure of time 
and money involved in training a new 
first-line supervisor warrants great care 
in selection, considerable emphasis has 
been placed on the importance of secur- 
ing satisfactory evidence of the candi- 
date’s potential ability to meet require- 
ments. 


The Development Program 


In 1949 Fisher Body, like many other 
large concerns, found itself faced with 
an increasing need for trained manage- 
ment personnel. In fact, in the succeed- 
ing five-year period, because of retire- 
ments alone, it was noted that plans 
would have to be made to replace more 
than 100 members of its upper man- 
agement organization. In _ addition, 
based on past experience, it was con- 
cluded that normal additional turnover 
caused by entirely natural circumstances 
such as transfers, expansion, and pos- 
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sibly deaths must be counted on. Since 
it is a Fisher Body policy that such va- 
cancies be filled by promotions, each 
replacement would in turn create a chain 
of additional openings at lower levels. 
Ultimately, the burden of supplying 
qualified candidates for upper execu- 
tive positions would fall on first-line su- 
pervision. Logically, then, plans were 
made for preparing an adequate supply 
of capable, properly trained replacements 
to enter the supervisory organization at 
the first level. 


Organization Requirements 


As a first step in supplying the man- 
agement organization with qualified per- 
sonnel, it was necessary to determine 
what future vacancies could be expected. 
After examining past experience, it was 
calculated that vacancies would ordinar- 
ily result from three situations: (1) ad- 
dition of shifts or other expansion, (2) 
future retirements, (3) organizational 
moves occasioned by present unsatisfac- 
tory performance. 


Position Specifications 


With the program now in full opera- 
tion, each plant is expected periodically 
to analyze its organization, determine its 
needs and make appropriate preparations 


in advance. Next, the Specifications or 
Job Requirements of each management 
position for which future talent is to be 
developed, are determined. 

These specifications indicate the per- 
sonal attributes as well as the kind of ex- 


perience and other qualifications that are 
needed. 


The Reserve Group-in-Training 


Having surveyed the supervisory or- 
ganization and determined its future 
needs, the next step is to select a limited 
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number of candidates who have the great- 
est potentiality for further development. 
Though some of the larger plants find it 
desirable to carry an extra candidate in 
the event of an unplanned-for vacancy, 
the number in training ordinarily does 
not exceed the foreseeable vacancies that 
will occur within the next one to two 
years. 


Sources of Candidates for the 
Reserve Group 


Being a large organization, Fisher 
Body is fortunate in having at its dis- 
posal excellent sources of candidates for 
first-line supervision or higher executive 
responsibilities. It is believed desirable 
that those selected to enter the super- 
visory organization show evidence of po- 
tentiality for progress to higher manage- 
ment levels. Candidates for first-line 
supervisory responsibilities are selected 
from present hourly or non-supervisory 
salary employees who are in the follow- 
ing categories: 

a. College Graduates-in-Training (A small 
group of selected young men recruited 
from universities. These are already in 
a rotating type of training program in 
preparation for specialized assignments.) 

. College Graduates 
. General Motors Institute Graduates 
. Apprentice Graduates 


. Men who lack higher education but 
have practical experience and potentiaa- 
ties for future development. 


Selection of Candidates for the 
Reserve Group 


Responsibility for the selection of mem- 
bers of the reserve group-in-training rests 
with a Selection Committee and the Plant 
Manager in each location. The Selection 
Committee reviews each nomination for 
this group and refers to the Plant Man- 
ager for final approval the names of those 
who meet the requirements for member- 
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ship. When a candidate is not known 
personally by the members of the Com- 
mittee and the Manager, he is interviewed 
privately by each member of the Selec- 
tion Committee before a final decision 
is made. 

The Selection Committee is headed by 
the Plant Director of Industrial Relations 
and includes three or four superintend- 
ents or other members of management of 
equivalent rank. 

Candidates for the reserve group-in- 
training are normally nominated by de- 
partment heads or other members of 
management. After an employee’s name 
has been submitted for consideration, and 
to facilitate review by the Selection Com- 
mittee, the Industrial Relations Depart- 
ment prepares a comprehensive summary 
of the candidate’s record and_back- 
ground. This summary includes results 
of appraisals and personnel tests, a 
résumé of work experience and progress, 
education and any personnel file memo- 
randa which should be taken into con- 
sideration. In addition, it also refers to 
attendance, medical and labor relations 
records as well as participation in the 
Suggestion Plan. If necessary, an in- 
vestigation is made to determine the can- 
didate’s outside interests and accomplish- 
ments, to assure that if he becomes a 
member of management it will not reflect 
unfavorably on Fisher Body in the com- 
munity. 

With respect to personnel testing, a 
carefully validated battery of tests is used 
in selecting candidates. Aside from the 
fact that the results of reliable tests are 
of value in selection, the psychological 
effect of having prospective trainees take 
the tests has also proved worthwhile. It 
has done a great deal toward making 
management conscious of the importance 
of careful selection. 

Too much emphasis can hardly be 
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placed on the importance of carefully 
selecting those who are to be trained for 
managerial responsibilities. Initial selec- 
tion of prospects for first-line supervisory 
positions is made only after an exhaus- 
tive examination of each candidate’s qual- 
ifications. It is our belief at Fisher Body 
that this is of particular importance be- 
cause the upper management structure 
rests on and is ultimately staffed by those 
at the lower level. 


Caution is exercised to assure that 
trainees selected measure up to Division- 
al specifications for foremen and super- 
visors. This is more important than 
simply selecting the best of those that 
happen to be available. If a sufficient 
number of satisfactory candidates is not 
available locally, resources elsewhere in 
the Division are used. 


In summation, with all due regard for 
factors covering personality, past per- 


formance, etc., selection of the candidate 
with the highest potentiality for advance- 
ment is the goal. 


Personnel Testing—A Selection Aid 


To make the most accurate decisions 
in selecting candidates to be trained for 
supervisory positions, it has been found 
that more is needed than the usual basic 
information furnished by records and 
interviews. 

Knowledge of a candidate’s experience, 
physical condition and background is, of 
course, essential but it is not enough. 
Such information is much more effective 
when supplemented by a reliable predic- 
tion of his chances of success on the new 
job—a prediction arrived at by scientific 
means rather than by subjective esti- 
mates. 

The personnel tests discussed below 
were carefully selected to meet that ob- 
jective. Their function is to provide 
management with a reliable measurement 
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of each candidate’s abilities, interests 
and personality characteristics not readily 
discernible by interviewing nor available 
in the records. 


Each of these characteristics con- 
tributes significantly to the candidate’s 
chances of success in any new type of 
work. Ability without interest in the 
job can spell failure. Similarly, interest 
alone cannot assure success without the 
required ability. The proper combina- 
tion of these, together with the right per- 
sonal attributes, is needed. 


On analyzing the duties of a foreman 
at Fisher Body, it has been determined 
that certain personality factors, interests 
and abilities are a prerequisite if the work 
is to be handled successfully. Briefly, for 
example, it is known in advance that 
ability to follow directions, both verbal 
and written, is important. So is a cer- 
tain amount of understanding of me- 
chanics and clerical functions. In addi- 
tion, a relatively high degree of leader- 
ship, persuasiveness and social interest is 
necessary. 


To assure proper placement, each pros- 
pective foreman or supervisor is expected 
to have interests and abilities that are 
reasonably well matched to the require- 
ments of the job. 


The results of considerable research 
convinced our organization that personnel 
tests, when used in conjunction with 
established Fisher Body procedures, could 
provide an additional tool to help man- 
agement fit the right people to the right 
jobs. 


Accordingly, under guidance of trained 
specialists in the field of industrial per- 
sonnel testing, a battery of tests was 
selected that would measure significant 
qualities in candidates under considera- 
tion. It was not our objective to use 
them simply to accumulate ratings on 
intelligence and personality development. 
Rather, they were selected in terms of 
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meeting organizational needs. They 
measure particular abilities and social 
assets that Fisher Body believes manage- 
ment men should have. These tests are 
listed and briefly described in Figure I. 
As Figure I indicates, one test measures 
general ability to use logical reasoning 
and to learn. Two other tests measure 
ingenuity and understanding of physical 
relationships. A fourth indicates whether 
or not the candidate has well-established 
interests which fit the type of work he 
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son puts into a task and the persistence 
he uses in making a success of it. A 
fifth test gives a picture of personality 
traits that are significant in successful 
foremen and supervisors. It is not used 
with the idea of getting a clinical diag- 
nosis of behavior patterns but rather to 
simply certify the presence of basic char- 
acteristics which are essential to the job 
of supervising. The remaining three tests 
are of practical nature, dealing with 
ability to observe safe and unsafe prac- 


will have to perform as a member of 
management. It is known that interest 


tices, knowledge of shop math, and atti- 
tude toward good and poor supervisory 
practices. 


determines the amount of energy a per- 
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PERSONNEL TESTs USED IN FISHER Bopy’s FOREMAN CANDIDATE BATTERY 


All are standard pencil-and-paper, question-and-answer type tests produced by various 
well-established firms, universities, etc. Briefly, they accomplish the following: 


1. California Test of Mental Maturity: Measures ability to use logical reasoning in 
solving new or unusual problems involving words as well as physical and mechanical 
relationships. 


. Minnesota Paper Form Board Test: Measures ability to use imagination in visualizing 
and mentally manipulating objects in space. 


. Purdue Industrial Math Test: Measures achievement in simple and basic arithmetic 
and computational skills required of employees in skilled trades. 


. Remmers—How Supervise?: 
lations in industry. 


Discloses knowledge and insight concerning human re- 


. Oldsmobile Safe Practice Knowledge Test: Indicates likelihood of observing safe and 
unsafe practices or conditions in the shop. Used for planning training program rather 
than for its predictive value. ; 





. Bennett Test of Mechanical Comprehension: Measures ability to perceive and under- 
stand the relationship of physical forces and mechanical elements in practical situa- 
tions. 


. Kuder Preference Record: Points out interests as an aid in determining probable 
areas of greatest satisfaction and efficiency; preference for dealing with people as 
against liking for research, mechanics, clerical assignments, etc. 


. Adams—Personal Audit: Reveals personality characteristics and probable tendencies 
with respect to nine relatively independent components of personality considered as 
important factors in social and occupational adjustment. 
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Believing that busy operating execu- 
tives have neither the time nor the de- 
sire to probe into any array of figures 
in order to find out how a candidate 
scores, Fisher Body has adopted a sim- 
plified, graphic method of showing test 
ratings. Easily understood graphs or 
“profiles” show at a glance how well each 
candidate measures up to a desired stand- 
ard. A sample profile is shown in Figure 
II. The summary interpretation of the 
test profile appears as Figure III. 


Compared to the amount of time fre- 
quently needed for selecting an ordinary 
piece of factory equipment, the six hours 
required to administer these tests as 
added assurance that the right kind of 
foremen are being selected is time well 
spent. Fisher Body’s basic philosophy in 
personnel testing rests on the belief that 
a large organization has room for all 
types of people provided they are prop- 
erly placed. 


Personal Qualifications of Candidates 


Certain fundamental qualifications are 
essential for supervisory and manage- 
ment operations in general. 


tions at supervisory level, the minimum 
considered are: 


For posi- 


Health—energy to plan, to organize and 
to work. 


Character—high moral qualities, fairness, 
firmness, reliability, integrity. 

Intelligence—common sense, 
good basic capacity to reason. 


Personality—leadership, tact, ability to 
get along with others, friendliness, willing- 
ness to follow orders and ability to get 
things done. 


Education—high school training or the 
equivalent in study, experience or demon- 
strated personal capacity is necessary. A 
college degree or other advanced formal 
education beyond high school level is de- 
sirable. 


judgment, 


Potentiality—capacity for 


advancement; 
appropriate age. 
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In addition, all candidates are expected 
to have a sincere desire to become per- 
manent members of the management or- 
ganization. 

On occasion, it is sometimes necessary 
to suggest to certain candidates that they 
acquire additional academic or technical 
education in order to qualify for posi- 
tions requiring specialized knowledge. 
Their willingness to make a_ personal 
effort to correct obvious deficiencies in 
the area of language, oral and written 
expression, mathematics, etc., is also a 
factor considered in selection. 


Records 


Figure IV is a recommended form 
(Development Plan and Progress Report 
—Reserve Group) that is part of the 
record for each person in the Reserve 
Group. How well he does his work is 
recorded not less than once every month 
or at the conclusion of each period of 
training, whichever occurs first. Apprais- 
als are made by using the standard Fisher 
Body Salaried Employee Appraisal Plan 
which rates work performance, personal 
characteristics and capacity for advance- 
ment by a ranking method and provides 
for an interview with the employee to 
discuss the rating and advise the em- 
ployee of his strong and weak points. 

In addition, the Employee History 
Record, containing detailed information 
regarding background, experience, edu- 
cation, etc., is available for reference in 
plant personnel departments. Regular 
entries are made on the Employee History 
Record covering each period of training 
when transfers between departments or 
classifications are involved. An appro- 
priate entry is also made indicating that 
the employee is in the Reserve Group-in- 
Training. 

A supplemental personal file folder is 
set up giving a good picture of each in- 
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PERSONNEL TEST PROFILE INTERPRETATION 


NAME: John Doe PLANT: Assembly Plant—Detroit 
AGE: 45 DATE: 3-52 
EDUCATION: 2 yrs. College BATTERY: Foreman Candidate 


Scores on general ability tests are substantially above av- 
erage. Indications are that this candidate has abil- 


ity to understand and follow directions, particularly 
of a verbal nature. 


Has a passable amount of shop mathematics knowledge. 


Understands fair practices for handling others and knows 
safety rules. 


Has mechanical ingenuity and understands relationship of 
physical objects—plant layout problems. 


Interest pattern appears to be desirable for a foreman can- 
didate. Has a satisfactory amount of interest in deal- 
ing with others and an acceptable measure of sympathy 


and consideration for others’ problems. Has very high 
mechanical interests. 


Personality pattern is well clustered. Indications are can- 
didate is of a consistent, even temperament with 
enough firmness to stand by decisions which should be 
accurate in view of good mental ability. 


An acceptable candidate with higher than average poten- 
tiality. 











FIGURE Ill 


dividual’s program and plan for develop- plemented by personal counseling 
ment while he is in the Reserve Group. and guidance. 


3. Additional academic or technical 
Development Process education. 


The method of development to be fol- 4. Independent reading in selected 


=e “ES ; areas. 
lowed, depending on individual require- 


. ‘ Each of these steps when coordinated 
ments, includes: ‘ 

with the others serves to help develop the 
trainee’s understanding of management’s 
general objectives and his share of re- 
2. Group conference instruction sup- sponsibility. The need for teamwork be- 


1. Additional planned work experi- 
ence. 
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This folder is to be suppletented by other memoranda filed at the completion of each 
training assignment. In addition records should be included of any counseling provided 
the employe during the course of his training. 


Training completed 





Resident Director of Industrial Relations 


Date 
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comes quite evident to the candidate 
when he sees, in the course of his trans- 
fers between departments, how several 
different groups must work in sequence 
on an individual product. In addition, 
by means of these on-the-job assignments 
he soon appreciates the problems faced 
in other parts of the organization, the 
need for cooperation between shifts, the 
importance of planning his own work, 
of preparing concise reports, of delegat- 
ing duties, and other responsibilities of 
leadership. 

From the group conferences, he ob- 
tains information on policies and pro- 
cedures, personnel functions, depart- 
mental organization and labor relations. 

It is made clear to all members of the 
organization who are being developed 
for positions of responsibility that it is 
essential to do a certain amount of in- 
dependent reading and study on their 
own time and on their own initiative. A 
list of books on personal development and 
other subjects of importance to members 
of management is expected to be main- 
tained in the plants and made available 
to all members of the group. A supply 
of training booklets, pamphlets and 
copies of speeches by members of the or- 
ganization is made available to the group 
as a source of information concerning 
the fundamental philosophy of General 
Motors and Fisher Body. 


Work Experience Program 


A satisfactory plan of in-service work 
training requires a program of routing 
individual candidates through a series of 
assignments that will provide them types 
of experience most needed in the posi- 
tions for which they are being prepared. 
Because the objective is to broaden pros- 
pective foremen as well as to enable them 
to meet the requirements of the jobs they 
will eventually fill, they should be as- 
signed for training to those in the or- 
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ganization who are best qualified to de- 
velop people. The amount of time each 
trainee spends in any one department 
is planned in accordance with his needs 
and objectives. For example, minimum 
basic experiences for a prospective as- 
sembly plant production foreman include 
assignments in all major departments of 
the plant such as: 


Body Assembly 

Paint 

Trim and Final Assembly 

Accounting 

Materials (Handling, Stores, Shipping, etc.) 

Production Control 
(Planning and Scheduling) 

Plant Engineering 

Jigs and Fixtures 

Industrial Relations 

Labor Standards 

Quality Standards 


Length of assignment in each depart- 
ment averages one or two months. 
Trainees are not just observers. They 
actually work at every major operation. 


Conference and Discussion Material 


Fisher Body believes it is important 
that candidates being prepared for their 
first promotion to supervisory status be 
thoroughly indoctrinated in the manage- 
ment point of view, with particular ref- 
erence to such matters as the responsi- 
bilities, rights and obligations of manage- 
ment, the skills and techniques of leader- 
ship, effective human relations, the line 
organization, the union agreement, etc. 
A suggested outline of material to be 
covered, though not necessarily in the 
order given, follows: 


1. The American Industrial System 

2. The General Motors Corporation 

3. The Fisher Body Division 

4. The responsibilities and duties of man- 
agement in Fisher Body. 


. The techniques and skills of cooperation 
(This is the most important section of 
the conference training program for 
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supervisory candidates. It is expected 
that at least one-half of the training 
time will be devoted to this topic.) 


6. The application of human relations skills 
and techniques to specific supervisory 
problems 


Management Philosophy 


In addition to the above material which 
pretty much encompasses the tangible 
phases of preparing for management re- 
sponsibility, planned attention is given 
to developing in the candidate a sense of 
appreciation for certain qualities that are 
expected from all management people. 

While they are akin to personality 
traits, they are essentially qualities that 
must be taken into account, developed 
in the management environment, and 
put into practice if the candidate is 
to become a first-rate foreman or 
supervisor. These are more than 
leadership qualities. They represent 
that margin of difference between the 
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ordinary supervisor and the one whose 
broadening potentialities become recog- 
nized because of his contributions in the 
human relations area. His association 
with others at work, with his superiors 
as well as his subordinates, will reflect 
consideration for certain principles. 


These principles are simply part of the 
“Golden Rule.” They stand for fairness, 
loyalty and consideration for others—all 
attributes of the good manager. Accord- 
ingly, they are given serious attention in 
all personal discussions and group con- 
ferences which emphasize, for example, 
the importance of the following: 

Developing an attitude that recognizes every 


employee contact as an educational oppor- 
tunity. 

Setting a good example, giving a word of 
praise when deserved. 

Making criticism constructive. 

Explaining the reason for orders. 


Sharing information and explaining why 
certain procedures are necessary. 


Giving credit to others for their ideas. 


A Method for Summarizing Behavioral Aspects 
Of the Employment Interview 


WALLACE GOBETZ, HAROLD CASH, and FLORENCE SCHUMER 


New York University 


IT HAS BEEN REPEATEDLY STATED that the inter- 
view is one of the most extensively used and 
least adequately standardized and validated of 
all the tools utilized in industrial employee selec- 
tion and placement. While considerable effort 
has been expended in studying the content of 
the interview, research directed toward the study 
of the behavior of the interviewee has either 
been conspicuously neglected or given a mere 
passing nod. Yet many competent authorities 
agree that what the applicant says is often less 
relevant to an estimate of his job potential than 
the way he says it. Such factors as facial ex- 
pression, tone of voice, tenseness, language 
usage, and self-assurance may frequently tell the 
perceptive employment interviewer more about 


the applicant’s ability to handle himself in a 
face-to-face situation or in a situation in which 
the human relations element is important than 
will mere analysis of the content of the appli- 
cant’s responses. This is particularly evident 
in evaluating candidates for sales and super- 
visory positions. Recognizing the need for re- 
search in this area, the New York University 
Testing and Advisement Center two years ago 
initiated an interview research project having 
as its purpose two principal aims: (1) to iso- 
late and define characteristics of behavior which 
can be observed and described in the employ- 
ment interview; (2) to delineate these char- 
acteristics in the form of a series of graphic 
rating scales which can flexibly be incorporated 
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as individual items on an interview summary 
blank. Secondary objectives of the program 
include the utilization of these behavior rating 
scales as (1) a training device for employment 
interviewers and (2) an interview tool to be 
used by trained interviewers for employee selec- 
tion and placement. A training manual de- 
signed to familiarize employment interviewers 
with the technique will be developed to be used 
in conjunction with an intensive training course 
offered .by the professional staff of the Testing 
and Advisement Center to cooperating business 
and industrial firms. 


Method 


The behavioral characteristics for the library 
of scale items was developed in the following 
manner: 


1. A review of pertinent literature, employ- 
ment forms and records, and clinical practices 
in use at the Testing and Advisement Center 
was made to accumulate a list of characteristics 
describing the kinds of behavior that might be 
evidenced in an interview situation. 

2. For a period of one week the Center’s 
entire professional staff, after each of their 
interviews and client conferences with adults, 
recorded all characteristics they observed which 
they felt could be rated and included behavioral 
descriptions to support their judgments. 

3. All items which were obviously overlapping 
were combined and complex characteristics 
were broken down into more discrete categories. 
Items necessitating value judgments or “clini- 
cal” observations were excluded. At this point 
there were 73 items at various stages of 
completion. 

4. The 73 behavioral characteristics were then 
given for a five-week period to six staff mem- 
bers who were requested to review the charac- 
teristics after each interview they conducted 
and make any suggestions for modification that 
occurred to them. 

5. The authors then edited the material col- 
lected to date with regard to such considera- 
tions as wording, eliminating or adding steps to 
the scales, combining or fractionating groupings, 
etc. 

6. The 47 surviving characteristics were next 
listed in the form of graphic rating scales on 
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and 15 characteristics, respectively. These forms 
were then used by several classes in business 
administration at New York University, the 
subject matter of which included a discussion 
of employment interviewing. Role-playing in- 
terviews were conducted, and the students were 
asked to record their observations of the inter- 
viewees on the forms. 


Treatment of Data 


The ratings made by the university students 
during the class role-playing interviews were 
tabulated to ascertain the number of times 
each category of a behavioral characteristic was 
checked as descriptive of the interviewee. For 
each scale two values were determined: (1) 
the percentage of raters in the most frequently 
checked category (the modal rating) and (2) 
the percentage of raters in the two most fre- 
quently checked adjacent categories. The 
example below will clarify these steps. 

In the illustration, three students rate the in- 
terviewee in the first descriptive category, 10 in 
the second, six in the third, and none in the 
fourth; one student checks “not observed.” The 
most frequently checked category is the second 
with 10 checks. Since there are 20 raters the 
modal percentage is 50 per cent. The two most 
frequently checked adjacent categories are the 
second and third categories with a total of 10 
plus six, or 16 checks. The percentage agree- 
ment on adjacent ratings is therefore 80 per 
cent. 

Proceeding from this example to the actual 
data, a tabulation of the percentage agreement 
in the modal category indicated that about 
two-thirds of the items showed 60 per cent or 
more agreement of the judges. For two adjacent 
categories, three-fourths of the items showed at 
least 90 per cent agreement and 99 per cent 
showed at least 60 per cent agreement. More 
than four out of every five items had 9 per cent 
or less in the not-observed category. 


Conclusions 


The results of the present research, though 
still in tentative form, warrant the conclusion 
that it is possible to develop a set of behavioral 
characteristics that can be reliably rated during 





three mimeographed forms containing 17, 15, 


the employment interview. 





Definition: The quantity and volume of each of interviewee’s responses during the interview. 


3 


FULLNESS OR PRODUCTIVITY OF RESPONSE 


10 


6 


0 


1 





Talks extensive- 
ly on most topics. 
It is necessary 
to interrupt the 
interviewee to 
proceed with the 
interview. 


Gives an  ade- 
quate and mod- 
erately full an- 
sewer; not overly 
long, however. 


On a few topics 
gives a full re- 
sponse, but most 
replies are brief. 


Insofar as pos- 
sible, replies to 
questions only 
with a ‘“‘yes,” 
“no,” or assent- 


ing sound. 


Not observed. 


While more exact 
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findings will depend on using a revised scale in 
actual employment interview situations, the 
results of the preliminary work indicate that 
sufficiently high agreement of ratings can be 
obtained to justify further refinement of the 
items. The next step, currently in progress, is 
the revision of the items in the light of these 
findings and the preparation of the training 
manual for employment interviewers. 
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Once the items are in the final form, it is 
planned to validate them in specific job situa- 
tions against appropriate job performance 
criteria. Undoubtedly, different constellations of 
items will be shown to have predictive signi- 
ficance in different job situations, but the num- 
ber of items from which to draw will be suf- 
ficiently large to permit several arrangements 
until the correct combination is found. 


Fellowships Offered by Radcliffe Management Training Program 


FIFTEEN $650 full-tuition fellowships will be offered for the first time for the academic 
year 1953-1954 by the Radcliffe College Management Training Program. The Pro- 
gram, tailored for the specific needs of women, consists of a one-year graduate 


course in personnel and business administration. As part of the course, two full-time 
job assignments are integrated with classroom work at Radcliffe. 


Now in its sixteenth year, the Program trains young women from all over the coun- 
try for junior administrative positions in business industry, government, social service 
and educational institutions. Academic instruction is based on cases which have been 
compiled by the Harvard Business School. These cases are descriptions of actual 
operating situations drawn from business organizations. Among the courses offered 
are human relations, management methods and practices, marketing, accounting, and 
the functions of a personnel department. The instructors are for the miost part 
members of the faculty of the Harvard Business School. 

The field jobs in business and industry give the students practical experience on 
both the unskilled and supervisory levels. In the fall term the young women work 
on assembly lines in factories, on the selling floors in department stores, and on 
dietary staffs in hospital kitchens. Later in the year they assist administrators in 
similar organizations. Cooperating firms are located primarily in New England, New 
York City, Cleveland, Detroit, and Chicago. 

Four hundred alumnae of the Program have held a wide variety of administrative 
and executive jobs. Graduates are now employed as personnel and training officers 
in both profit and non-profit organizations, and as buyers, management consultants, 


administrative assistants, college administrators, security analysts, statisticians, and 
stockbrokers. 


In addition to the 15 full-tuition fellowships, there is an Edith G. Stedman Fellow- 
ship given by the alumnae of the Management Training Program. 


For further information regarding the fellowships, write T. North Whitehead, 
Director, Radcliffe Management Training Program, Cambridge 38, Mass. 
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The best-known and most widely used projective test for studying personality—the 
Rorschach (Inkblot) Test—has been utilized in investigations to determine whether 
occupational personality patterns exist and, if so, whether they can differentiate 
between successful and unsuccessful workers. This article presents a review of such 
studies and discusses the reasons for discrepancies in findings, the kind of informa- 


tion revealed by the test, and its values and limitations as a tool for improving em- 


ployee selection at the higher echelons. 


PROJECTIVE METHODS of studying per- 
sonality, which have had their widest ap- 
plication in clinical psychology, are cur- 
rently demonstrating their usefulness in 
the field of applied psychology. They are 
playing a significant role in the over-all 
evaluation of higher-level employees in 
industries where trained personnel work- 
ers are available to interpret results. L. 
K. Frank (1),! who first introduced the 
term “projective method,” has directed 
attention to the significant developments 
in social life and the changing concepts 
in science which have fostered a growing 
interest in the individual and hence in 
tools designed to measure his abilities, 
aptitudes, attitudes, interests, and per- 
sonality characteristics. 


THE TESTING TECHNIQUE 


The projective method of studying per- 
sonality dynamics involves the examinee’s 


1 Numbers in parentheses refer to the publications 
listed in the bibliography at the end of this article. 


spontaneous reaction to test material 
which is not designed to stimulate an 
expected set of responses but which rather 
permits him freedom in projecting his 
own sense or meaning on to the material. 
Materials to be manipulated, in most test 
situations, are sufficiently unstructured to 
provide ample , opportunity for the 
examinee to react to them in his own 
individualized way. Though the list of 
tests is rapidly increasing in length, the 
Thematic Apperception Test and the 
Rorschach Test continue to be the most 
frequently used projective tests in busi- 
ness and industry. 

The Rorschach Test, which has proved 
to be a valuable clinical technique for 
some 30 years, is now receiving recogni- 
tion as a helpful tool in occupational 
selection and guidance. Investigators are 
anxious to determine whether the test 
can identify a general personality pattern 
within a given occupation; whether such 
a pattern is similar to, or different from, 
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patterns found in other occupations; and 
whether successful workers can be dif- 
ferentiated from unsuccessful workers on 
the basis of specific personality character- 
istics revealed in test performance. 


Since most personnel workers are at 
least superficially acquainted with the 
Rorschach Test, a brief description of 
this most widely used projective tech- 
nique will perhaps suffice here. The 
Rorschach method of personality evalua- 
tion requires the person tested to give his 
responses to 10 standardized inkblot 
pictures—five black and white and five 
colored cards. When the test is admin- 


istered individually, the examiner sits be- 
side the examinee, hands him one card 
at a time, and writes down responses 
verbatim. When the test is given to a 
group, slides of the inkblots are projected 
on a screen and examinees are requested 
to write down their responses in specially 


prepared booklets. Responses are then 
scored, tabulated, and evaluated by the 
examiner. The kind of information ob- 
tainable from a Rorschach record is well 
summarized in the following quotation 


(2): 


One can estimate the range richness or 
variety of an individual’s psychic reactivity, 
the degree of his social or emotional ad- 
justment, the extent to which his inner 
life (that is, his own resources, regardless 
of stimulation from the environment) is 
integrated and constructive or disorganized 
by more primitive drives and undue anxiety. 
One can also learn the strength of the 
individual’s intellectual control, the rigidity 
or plasticity of his mental approach, his way 
of tackling problems. In short, one gets 
an insight into the dynamics of the given 
individual. 


The term “dynamics” is more than just a 
metaphor, for in looking at an analyzed 
Rorschach record one might be looking at 
the relative strengths of various drives, 
needs, impulses, instincts—call them what 
you will—and at how strong the various 
controls or disciplines are which keep these 


2 See also “The Possibilities of the Rorschach Tech- 
nique in Industry,” by Gertha Williams (24). 
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energies in check. The sum total of these 
controlling mechanisms and energies may 
result in equilibrium, a physical system 
working smoothly—a _ well-adjusted _ indi- 
vidual; or, they may result in disequilibrium, 
an explosion—the maladjusted individual; 
or in too little power—the depleted, im- 
poverished personality. 


A REVIEW OF STUDIES 


Investigators have been attempting to 
learn whether a particular occupation at- 
tracts persons of similar personality 
make-up. Thus far, studies utilizing the 
Rorschach Test (which will be reviewed 
briefly in this article) have been few, but 
a number of projects, including larger 
samples of personnel, are now under way 
and should add immeasurably to our 
limited knowledge of occupational per- 
sonalities. 

When discrepancies occur in the test 
results of two different investigators at- 
tempting studies of similarly labeled oc- 
cupations, these may be due to any one 
of a number (or combination) of factors. 
Two occupations bearing similar titles do 
not necessarily involve the same set of 
skills or personality requisites. For this 
reason, job descriptions of participating 
employees should be included in research 
reports in order to stimulate more mean- 
ingful comparisons between occupational 
groups. The experience and competence 
of the investigator are also reflected in 
the results obtained. The investigator 
who is familiar with both typical and 
atypical patterns of reaction to test mate- 
rial, and who is able to differentiate be- 
tween experimentally verified and hypo- 
thetical concepts of interpretation, will 
obviously arrive at more significant con- 
clusions than one who is less skilled. The 
method of conducting the test and the 
treatment of results, too, will color find- 


ings. 
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Differentiating Personality Patterns for 
Various Occupations 


Artists. Studies of artists have been 
undertaken by a number of Rorschach 
workers. Rorschach (3) himself sup- 
posed that the creative artist could be 
differentiated from the designer and 
draftsman by means of the inkblot test. 
Artists, he discovered, displayed greater 
imaginativeness than did designers or 
draftsmen, were more concerned with 
ideas than objects, appeared less real- 
istically inclined, 4nd seemed less rigidly 
controlled. 


While Prados (4) did not find a char- 
acteristic personality profile for his group 
of 20 American creative painters, he did 
note several common features in the test 
records which he summarized as follows: 

The superior mentality indicated em- 

phasizes the abstract form of thinking, the 
logical and constructive activities, with an 
obvious disregard for the routine problems 
of everyday life and a certain fear of 
mediocrity. The intellectual potentialities 
are efficiently used, since they are accom- 
panied by a strong drive for achievement 
and a richness of inner interests and 
stimuli for spontaneous creative thought. 
There is also a strong sensitiveness and 
emotional responsiveness to the outer world 
with a lack of adaptability to it. This fea- 
ture, however, is counter-balanced by the 
rich, rather mature and adjusted inner life 
and the refined intellectual control which 
helps and facilitates the creative sublima- 
tion characterizing artistic work. 

From her study of 20 high-ranking 
painters, Roe (5, 6, 7) concluded that 
the group revealed a variety of person- 
ality pictures and a great range of ad- 
justment levels. They were characterized 
by above-average intelligence, emphasis 
on the abstract form of thinking, marked 
emotional uneasiness, meager adaptabil- 
ity, and a nonconforming attitude—and, 
surprisingly enough, they showed a dim- 
inution in the use of creative inner re- 
sources. 


An investigation at the student level 
was undertaken to determine whether the 
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Rorschach performance of creative paint- 
ing students differed from that of stu- 
dents of composition and design (8). 
The findings pointed to greater imagina- 
tiveness, greater spontaneity, and a more 
individualistic interpretation of reality 
on the part of the painting students in 
contrast to the more objective, practical, 
conventional approach of the design stu- 
dents. The painting students resembled 
Prados’ group more closely than they did 
Roe’s group. 

The writer examined the group 
Rorschach records of some 50 com- 
mercial artists. While not all members 
of the group fitted into a specific per- 
sonality mold, the group generally re- 
vealed significant characteristics. The 
artists responded with more associations 
to the blots than did any other occupa- 
tional group studied (i.e., sales personnel, 
advertising personnel, engineers, clerical 
workers, accountants). Performance 
showed an emphasis on the abstract form 
of thinking—generalization; an average 
concern with obvious, practical aspects; 
and an overemphasis on unusual details. 
The level of discipline was high but 
within the normal range and did not ap- 
pear to put a damper on spontaneity. 
There was a richness of creative thought, 
a strong sensitiveness, and a ready re- 
sponsiveness to the outside world, with 
some lack of adaptability to it (9). 


Scientists. 


Roe’s fruitful studies per- 
taining to the relationship of personality 


and vocation, which  utilized—among 
other techniques—the group Rorschach 
Test, have given us some insight into the 
personality make-up of physical scientists, 
technicians, biologists, anthropologists, 
and psychologists. 

The study that included a group of 
scientists—paleontologists and technicians 
—yielded more homogeneous personality 
characteristics than did the author’s study 
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on artists. The scientific group was 
strongly inclined toward formalized, ob- 
jective thinking and generalization, with 
a marked inhibition against projecting 
themselves into a situation. They em- 
pathized little with people and showed a 
rather passive emotional adaptation. 
Creative capacity was not strongly ex- 
hibited (6, 10). 

The group Rorschach records of 
physical scientists (physicists and physi- 
cal chemists) revealed extensive use of 
unusual details, concern with three-di- 
mensional space, use of inanimate move- 
ment (objects in motion), the presence 
of strong basic anxiety, emotional un- 
easiness, introvertial inclinations, and re- 
strained ideation—imagination (11). 

Differences in personality characteristics 
were found among the various subdivi- 
sions of biologists (12). Anatomists man- 
ifested less intellectual control than did 
other groups. Physiologists showed more 
free anxiety and more concern with per- 
sonal problems. Botanists appeared to 
be a fairly well-adjusted group, placid, 
without serious strains; while geneticists 
were a more colorful group with more 
emotional dominance than the others. As 
a group the biologists, like the physical 
scientists, revealed above-average use of 
unusual details, emotional uneasiness, 
anxiety, and restricted use of imagina- 
tion—phantasy. 

Psychologists and, to a lesser degree, 
anthropologists displayed a great interest 
in people and showed less need for more 
intellectualized forms of control. There 
is a possible suggestion of better clinical 
adjustment (lack of stress and strain in 
adjustment) among psychologists, al- 
though this finding must be qualified by 
the fact that the group was better ac- 
quainted with the test technique utilized 
than were other participating groups 
(13). 


Pharmacists and Accountants. In a 
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study of the relationship between per- 
sonality and vocational choice, 75 persons 
in each of four groups—practicing 
pharmacists, practicing accountants, and 
students preparing for the two occupa- 
tions—were given the group Rorschach 
Test. The author discovered that each 
profession attracted persons with varying 
degrees of emotional stability, introver- 
siveness, extratensiveness, intelligence, 
etc. Results, therefore, failed to in- 
dicate that any pharmacy or accounting 
personality existed. Some statistically 
significant differences were obtained be- 
tween pharmacists and accountants and 
between corresponding student groups, 
however. Accountants showed a higher 
level of intelligence and a greater degree 
of caution, while pharmacists displayed 
a greater degree of anxiety (14, 15). 
Miscellaneous Groups. An investiga- 
tion by Rieger (16) of several occupa- 
tional groups, including salesmen, engi- 
neers, shop supervisors, foremen, ad- 
ministrators, clerical workers, personnel 
workers, and merchandising trainees, 
showed only a few significant differences 
between groups in Rorschach perform- 
ance. The author points out, however, 
that participants in the study may not 
have been representative of workers in 
their respective fields, for “the occupa- 
tional classifications used were not homo- 
geneous categories of jobs. Although 
they were based on employers’ job titles, 
the duties under each heading varied 
widely. ‘Salesman,’ for example, might 
mean one who sold machinery or who 
merely created good will for his em- 
ployer’s products. As a result, the het- 
erogeneity of the jobs within each classi- 
fication probably lessened the chances 
of turning up significant differences.” 
It was found that administrators were 
chiefly characterized by their facility in 
producing and handling ideas. Test per- 
formance indicated a complex person- 
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ality structure as well as lability and 
freedom of expression. Foremen showed 
some rigidity in judgment and a nar- 
rower range of ideas and interests than 
did administrators. Salesmen seemed 
more concerned with problems of health 
than did other groups, but this may 
have been due to chance factors in select- 
ing the participants for the study. Engi- 
neers revealed little interest in other 
people. 


An investigation in which small sam- 
ples of organists, metallurgists, commer- 
cial artists, engineers, clergymen, social 
workers, and insurance salesmen were 
studied by means of the group Ror- 
schach Test was reported by Harrower 
and Cox in 1943 (17). Their results 


are summarized as follows: 


An examination of the approach the 
various professions took to their problems 
is interesting. The social workers, the 
clergymen, and the metallurgists took the 
most systematic and analytical approach to 
problems, using first a whole response and 
then breaking it down into the detail re- 
sponses; the artists and insurance sales- 
men took the least systematic approach, 
picking out whatever first struck their 
fancy. 

Among other tentative interpretations on 
the basis of group averages, one might 
postulate the artist as one who seeks in 
his work whole effects, details being inci- 
dental; his mind is rather undisciplined. 
The organist not only seeks whole effects, 
but is also concerned about details: his 
approach is much more systematic than 
that of the artist, suggesting that music is 
something more than an art, that it is to a 
degree a science. The metallurgist differs 
from the engineer in that he is a detailist, 
his major concern being his own par- 
ticular aspect of the work, while the engi- 
neer sees his work as a whole. The clergy- 
man and the social worker are very sys- 
tematic in their approach to a problem, 
but they differ in that the clergyman seeks 
generalities rather than specific applica- 
tions: the former is more introspective than 
the latter. The insurance salesman gives 
evidence of considerable drive: he does not 
express as creatively as he might. The 
engineer takes a more general approach to 
problems than does the metallurgist. 


Industry in General. The writer has 
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had an opportunity to study the Ror- 
schach Test performance of thousands 
of workers in industry. Thus far the 
most clear-cut personality patterns have 
emerged for the engineer, the advertis- 
ing copywriter, and the commercial artist 
(previously described). 

The engineer reveals good concrete 
and synthetic ability. He is systematic 
in his work habits and cognizant of the 
practical usefulness of his accomplish- 
ments as well as their wider applications, 
and he prefers working with objects 
rather than with people. He is a tense, 
sensitive individual,. exerting rigid con- 
trol over his emotions and maintaining 
only casual relationships with others. 
There is an attempt at adaptability, but 
generally he shows only meager respon- 
siveness to the environment. 
imagination is minimized. 


Creative 


The advertising copywriter shows an 
emphasis on abstract thinking, generali- 
zation, and an average concern with 
practical aspects of a task. The most 
striking characteristic is the high inci- 
dence of the Rorschach component meas- 
uring rich, creative imagination—phan- 
tasy. Ready responsiveness to the blots, 
originality of concepts seen, emotional 
sensitivity, tension, and average self- 
discipline are additional features in the 
test records (9). 


Differentiating Personality Patterns for 
Successful and Unsuccessful Workers 


Investigators have attempted to test 
the validity of the Rorschach in dif- 
ferentiating between successful and un- 


successful workers. Thus far, however, 
very few studies have been undertaken. 

Kurtz (18) reports on an investiga- 
tion in which the Rorschach Test was 
administered individually to both highly 
satisfactory and unsatisfactory sales man- 
agers selected from eight life-insurance 
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companies throughout the United States. 
During an examination of the test rec- 
ords, 32 “signs” were identified which 
occurred more frequently in one group 
than in another, and a second study in- 
cluding both good and poor managers 
was then undertaken to determine the 
validity of the scoring system. Statistical 
evidence led the author to conclude that 
the Rorschach failed to predict the suc- 
cess or failure of life-insurance com- 
pany sales managers. 


An exploratory study, in which the 
Multiple Choice Rorschach Test* was 
applied to a group of department-store 
sales clerks of known ability, uncovered 
significant personality differences be- 
tween successful and unsuccessful work- 
ers. Item analysis of the test responses 
revealed the following personality pat- 
terns for the two groups (19): 


Best Sales Personnel 
A fund of personal energy. 
An outgoing or extroverted personality, 
with a fair degree of emotional warmth. 
The ability to withstand emotional pres- 
sure and to think constructively in such 
a situation. 
A type of “tough-mindedness” which en- 
ables them to be able to “take it.” 


Poorest Sales Personnel 
Marked anxiety. 
An introverted personality, e.g., with a 
desire to be by themselves and think. 
A rigid personality that tends to go to 
pieces or to “freeze up” under emo- 
tional strain. 
Sensitiveness, i.e., easily affected by per- 
sonal contacts. 


Kates (20) investigated the relation- 
ship of Rorschach performance (of a 
group of male routine clerical workers 
employed by the government) to voca- 
tional interests and job satisfaction. The 


®The Multiple Choice Rorschach Test is a rapid 
screening test consisting of a list of 30 responses 
for each card arranged in three groups of 10 
responses. The subject is asked to select one 
response from each group which appears to be the 
best description of the inkblot or any of its parts. 
Second choices also are permitted. 
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clericals who exhibited interests similar 
to those of successful office workers re- 
vealed inadequate emotional adjustment 
to reality, immaturity, unwillingness to 
accept responsibility, a dependent atti- 
tude, and an incapacity to think along 
conventional lines. These traits un- 
doubtedly helped rather than hindered 
adjustment to assignments which were 
so routine. 


In an early study Piotrowski and 
others (21) administered the group 
Rorschach Test to young mechanical 
workers and isolated four “signs” which 
discriminated best between outstanding 
and non-outstanding young mechanical 
workers. These “signs” were designated 
as measures not of mechanical aptitude 
but rather of personality traits con- 
sidered important for efficient job per- 
formance. Point scores assigned to the 
isolated “signs” enabled the investiga- 
tors to identify 82 per cent of the work- 
ers designated as outstanding and 88 
per cent of those designated as not out- 
standing. 


Anderson (22) studied the effective- 
ness of the Rorschach Test in differen- 
tiating machinists receiving high effi- 
ciency ratings from those receiving low 
efficiency ratings. She was particularly 
interested in evaluating Piotrowski’s find- 
ings for mechanical workers. Though 
five different Rorschach scoring methods 
were tried, results were disappointing; 
the author concludes that the combined 
results of a mental alertness and mechani- 
cal comprehension test (also utilized in 
the study) were more effective than the 
Rorschach in identifying the most efh- 
cient workers. She suggests, however, 
that certain differences between her study 
and Piotrowski’s may have had a bear- 
ing on results. 


The Rorschach was included in a bat- 
tery of tests administered to a group of 
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factory supervisors for the purpose of de- 
termining each individual’s promotion 
potential (23). Ratings on promotional 
potential by the men’s supervisors were 
compared with ratings by psychologists 
based on test results. When the Rorschach 
performance of the highest-rated men 
was compared with that of the lowest- 
rated men, it was noted that the latter 
engaged in more stereotyped thinking, 
were concerned more with obvious con- 
ventionalities, were more prone to reject 
the inkblots, were less systematic in their 
approach to problems, and revealed cer- 
tain pathological signs not found in the 
records of the highest-rated group. The 
highest-rated men showed more tact and 
greater social awareness. The authors 


conclude that the Rorschach is of great 
value in the appraisal of personnel. 
Hundreds of clerical workers, stenog- 
raphers, and secretaries have been given 
the individual Rorschach, the group 


Rorschach or the Multiple Choice Ror- 
schach Test during the writer’s nine 
years in industry. Whilé the routine 
clerical worker may show the personality 
characteristics found by Kates (20) for 
his clericals and still function effectively 
on the job, the successful secretary ex- 
hibits a more colorful personality picture. 
As contrasted with the unsuccessful or 
average-rated secretary, she reveals, in 
addition to office skills, a concern with 
routine duties, some tension, high self- 
discipline, originality of thought, tact, a 
liking for people, and maturity in social 
relationships. . 

The writer has also had an opportunity 
to study the Rorschach Test performance 
of manufacturing trainees‘ prior to their 
being placed on a training program. 
Those who have done the most outstand- 


4 These trainees are young men of high caliber (col- 

lege graduates who have generally majored ot 
minored in engineering) who, with training ana 
experience, will be available to fill important as- 
signments in manufacturing—in supervisory or other 
managerial jobs. 
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ing work showed (on the test) a willing- 
ness to accept responsibility, ability to 
work under pressure, constructive use of 
drive, enthusiasm, flexibility, good emo- 
tional adjustment, and varied interests. 
Those trainees who have done mediocre 
or poor work on assignments showed 
such personality liabilities as a lack of 
appropriate drive, poor emotional or so- 
cial adaptability, too little stability, im- 
maturity, or highly introvertial charac- 
teristics. 


CONCLUSIONS 


There appear to be differences of opin- 
ion among investigators concerning the 
existence of occupational personality pat- 
terns. The Rorschach Test, which has 
been used in a number of studies to de- 
termine the presence of differentiating 
personality patterns for successful and 
unsuccessful workers in business and in- 
dustry, has yielded both positive and neg- 
ative results. 


There is a great need for thorough job 
specifications in terms of personality 
traits and a more intelligent understand- 
ing of what constitutes good occupational 
adjustment. One investigator has high- 
lighted the areas of much-needed re- 
search in the following quotation (24): 


Personalities are more complicated than 
materials and products, more intricate than 
the most complex machine ever constructed. 
To discover how that complicated _per- 
sonality, with its delicate interplay of in- 
tellectual and emotional factors, will react 
to a given job situation with its unique 
strains and stresses requires much serious 
research. . . . Such research would em- 
brace (1) the requirements of the job it- 
self, (2) the stresses and strains peculiar 
to the job, (3) the qualifications needed 
by the worker to meet the requirements of 
the job to withstand its unique stresses 
and strains, (4) the satisfactions the job 
situation could offer to the worker, (5) 
the satisfactions which the worker would 
need to meet his own problems adequately. 


When specific personality traits have 
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been identified as playing an important 
role in job success, the Rorschach Test— 
as well as other projective techniques— 
can contribute much to the over-all evalu- 
ation of a candidate for a job, especially 
on the higher echelons. The test, of 
course, should not supplant other selec- 
tive procedures but merely supplement 
them. The Rorschach can make its great- 
est contribution only if “the test analysis 
is projected against the individual’s fam- 
ily background, education, health, train- 
ing, social relationships, and general his- 
tory, past and present . . . Interpretation 
depends upon what we know about the 
individual. The more we know the better 
we can interpret and weigh the various 
combinations of factors appearing in the 
record (25).” 

Too often investigators have errone- 
ously assumed that a preconceived pattern 
of personality adjustment holds generally 
for all occupational groups. For ex- 
ample, the compulsive-looking, _ tense, 
rigid, introvertial picture, not  infre- 
quently found with engineers, might sug- 
gest maladjustment; yet the experienced 
Rorschach worker knows that such a pic- 
ture generally contributes to successful 
functioning in engineering. 

Many studies fail to include a suf- 
ficiently large number of persons in any 
one homogeneous occupational grouping; 
and, once group characteristics have been 
identified, there is usually no follow-up 
to determine whether the newly discov- 
ered personality pattern can be repro- 
duced in similar groups. 
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The reliability and validity of projec- 
tive tests such as the Rorschach have 
been difficult to demonstrate, since these 
tests do not give precise numerical scores. 
There is some question of the applica- 
bility of present statistical methods to 
Rorschach scores (26). The varied meth- 
ods applied undoubtedly influence results 
obtained and hence may account for the 
diversity of conclusions reached by in- 
vestigators. Measures of test reliability 
for the Rorschach Test have been studied 
by the split-half method, the test-retest 
method, and the method of matching. 
The last-named, when used with skilled 
judges and small groups of subjects, ap- 
pears to be the most successful approach 
to date because it permits the total Ror- 
schach picture to remain intact (25). 
Validity is gaged by comparison of test 
interpretations with such outside criteria 
as case-history material, ratings, match- 
ings, other test scores and data from psy- 
choanalysis. Hertz (25), a Rorschach 
expert who has been much concerned 
with the problem of validation, feels that 
“there must be a complete re-evaluation 
of the research design and of the statisti- 
cal procedures appropriate for the treat- 
ment of Rorschach data . . . New methods 
must be explored which will be applied 
to the Rorschach Test and to all other per- 
sonality methods without sacrificing val- 
ues of qualitative analysis. New methods 
must be forged which will keep the in- 
dividual intact when the various aspects 
of his personality are subjected to scru- 
tiny.” 
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The Analysis and Description of 


High-Level Jobs 


EDWARD N. HAY and DALE PURVES* 


Despite the many advantages of job analysis at the executive and professional levels 
—not only for purposes of salary administration but in connection with organization 
planning—many companies hesitate to undertake it in the belief that higher-level 
jobs do not lend themselves to specific description and analysis. However, in the 
authors’ experience, high-level job analysis is both possible and practical if it is borne 
in mind that “the man makes the job” and the methods for describing and analyzing 


it are patterned accordingly. 


THE METHODS USED in high-level job 
analysis are entirely different from those 
applied to lower-level jobs. In low-level 
job analysis we are dealing with jobs 
whose contents can be described with 
certainty. It is immaterial who is in the 
low-level job, so long as he is properly 
qualified to do it. But at high levels, the 
job is largely built around the man. 

Low-level jobs are usually designed to 
be done in the “one best way.” In the 
case of a high-level job, on the other 
hand, it is necessary to describe how the 
particular incumbent does his job be- 
cause there is no “one best way” to do 
it. Top management sometimes enter- 
tains the notion that a high-level job 
must be done in a certain way—that if 
a man is to work for the company, he 
must do his job in the prescribed man- 
ner. But this rarely works out in prac- 
tice. 


In one large company, for example, 
the job manual contained a clear state- 
ment as to what a Division Sales Man- 
ager should do, the functions he should 
perform and how he should perform 
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them. The only thing the matter with 
that description was that it did not cor- 
respond in any way with what the Di- 
vision Sales Manager actually did. In 
another instance, it was found that the 
Vice President in Charge of Sales was 
not familiar with the company manual. 
Actually, the Division Sales Managers 
were doing an entirely different job than 
the job prescribed by the manual—one 
that was worth considerably less. It left 
this problem: Should the job descrip- 
tion represent the job as set forth by 
the manual, or the job as it was actually 
being done? If the job had been de- 
scribed and evaluated as shown in the 
manual, the result would have been an 
analysis of a job that was not being 
performed and a salary range which 
would have been entirely fictitious. 


Many companies today continue to 
follow the old theory that it is impos- 
sible to evaluate, or even to analyze, the 
high-level job because of the great variety 
and complexity of functions and the 
many intangibles that elude description, 
let alone analysis. Experience proves, 
however, that this is not so. On the 
contrary, managerial jobs are quite simi- 





lar in their functions. Every manager 
must (1) design his organization and 
staff it; (2) interpret policy and par- 
ticipate in formulating it; and (3) plan, 
direct and control his operations. Since 
most of his activity is in these three 
areas, it is possible to organize the de- 
scriptions of most managers’ jobs ac- 
cordingly. 

It should be clearly understood, in 
what follows, that a proper analysis and 
description of an executive position 
should relate only to the duties and re- 
sponsibilities of the position. At this 
point, no consideration is being given to 
merit or performance rating of the in- 
cumbent. Throughout this article we will 
be addressing ourselves to the problem 
of finding out what the job is and 
describing it. No consideration is given 
here to the quality of the performance of 
the individual. 


What Is the Objective of the Job? 


A high-level job must have an objec- 
tive. Unless a high-level man has a well- 
defined objective, he doesn’t know what 
he is doing. A job objective can gen- 
erally be stated in one sentence; occasion- 
ally, in the case of an extremely high- 
level man, in two sentences. For example, 
let’s take a simple one-sentence objec- 
tive—that of a typical sales manager. A 
sales manager’s job is “to obtain, main- 
tain and develop profitable sales and 
markets for established or new company 
products.” A typical two-sentence job 
would be one applicable to top-level jobs, 
such as the general manager of sales or 
the general manager of manufacturing at 
X company. Each has two distinct objec- 
tives: (1) his contribution to over-all 
company planning and _ policy-making, 
which embraces other activities than his 
own; and (2) the other specific objec- 
tive—which is to run his own particular 
show, sales or manufacturing or what- 
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ever it might be, in a satisfactory manner. 

In addition to the objective, there is 
the scope and character of the job. This 
doesn’t relate to the man himself but 
rather describes the activity over which 
he has jurisdiction. But the scope of a 
sales manager’s job may be,not merely 
to sell. Some sales managers simply sell; 
some sales managers merchandise and 
sell; some sales managers merchandise, 
sell and service; and some sales man- 
agers promote as well as merchandise. 
And finally, some sales managers, as a 
main part of their function, even create 
new sales fields, so that the creation of 
new business is something apart from 
selling and promoting. 

To continue with our sales manager: 
What does he sell? This should be an- 
swered with a concise description (not 
listing) of products, and sales volume. 
Then, after describing the products, ask: 
What is the method of distribution? To 
retailers, wholesalers, to distributors? 
And how many? And where? And 
through what kind of setup? Branch 
offices, home office, mail, or what? An- 
other very important consideration 
in sales is the kind of competition. Is 
this a competitive product? Is it com- 
petitive with other products of a similar 
character? Is it competitive with prod- 
ucts of a different character? 

In dealing with high-level jobs in 
manufacturing, the character of the op- 
eration should of course take into ac- 
count its size. One of the best descrip- 
tions of size is the number of employees. 
Consideration must also be given to the 
complexities of the operation. Is it con- 
tinuous or non-continuous? Is it ma- 
chine or hand work? Are crafts in- 
volved? Is the production flow steady 
with long runs, or is it broken into short 
runs? Is it seasonal? 

The part of the job description that 
we have considered thus far is the most 
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difficult to analyze, to formulate and to 
set down. And practically 75 per cent 
of the evaluation is based on this portion 
of the job description; the remaining 25 
per cent covers other aspects of the job 
that we shall next consider. 

(Figures 1 and 2 show two job descrip- 
tions for jobs of similar character but 
different degree. The sections “Objec- 
tive” through “Evaluation Data” deal 
with the aspects discussed in this article 
under “Job Objective.” The sections “Or- 
ganization” through “Specialization” 
deal with the areas discussed in this 
article under the heading, “What Does a 
Manager Do?”) 


What Does a Manager Do? 


Now, what does a manager do about 
all these things? What is the content of 
a high level job? First, a manager— 
any manager—organizes. What does 
organization mean? It means that he 
must design, by himself or with others, 
an organization structure which is going 
to accomplish his objective in the field 
that is assigned to him. It means deter- 
mining what functions are necessary, 
their subdivisions and allocation. And 
it means that the manager must select 
people to fulfill these functions. 

To organize, a manager must select 
people to fill jobs and delegate responsi- 
bilities to them. The next step in organ- 
izing, after he has put a man in a job, 
is to develop him. A manager isn’t ef- 
fective if he doesn’t or can’t develop the 
people under him. And finally, he must 
watch their progress and appraise their 
performance. He must see that his men 
advance both in salary and assignment 
in order to make the organization as ef- 
fective and as strong as possible. And 
most certainly a manager must be able 
to instill morale into his team and keep 
them pitching with enthusiasm all the 
time. 


The second area of the high-level job 
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is policy-making. So far as group policy- 
making is concerned, it often is not 
enough simply to name the kind of com- 
mittees in which the man participates. 
It is preferable to specify the man’s posi- 
tion on the committee and indicate how 
the committee works and what his par- 
ticular contribution is. For example, a 
sales manager on a product development 
committee will make his particular con- 
tribution in the area of new products 
and marketing outlets for them. And 
he will be interested in some of the engi- 
neering problems. But generally he 
won’t become involved in any of the 
manufacturing problems so long as he 
knows that a given product will be made 
profitably, in sufficient quantities, and 
at the right time. 


In describing the man’s role in policy- 
making and over-all planning, the analy- 
sis should specify the incumbent’s par- 
ticular contribution to policy-making. 
Furthermore, it should indicate how he 
in turn makes department policy—for 
example, through committee meetings. 
The description should not merely indi- 
cate the fact that the man conducts com- 
mittee meetings, but should suggest how 
he draws the best out of his people in 
subsidiary policy-making through com- 
mittee work and conference. Sometimes, 
of course, a manager may have no clear- 
cut policies at all, to the great confusion 
of his subordinates. In such cases, it is 
not possible in the written job analysis to 
come out and say that a man’s policy- 
making is poor or inadequate. You 
simply show that, in the realm of policy- 
making, he is inactive. The evaluators 
or the top managers who look it over 
should be able to see the implications 
of an analysis that has blank spaces in it. 


A Manager Must Manage 


The third aspect of a manager’s job is 


management itself. It breaks down into 
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Position Title: Branch Manager Position Number: Incumbent: 
Operating Division or Subsidiary: General Dept., Branch or Flant: Sales 
Unit or Section: Branch Office Locat ion: Study Date: 
Analyzed by: Approved by: 





OBJECTIVE: Through aggressive market ing coverage, to CREATE, DEVELOP and EXPLOIT maximum profitable sales 
opportunities built on customer goodwil} and acceptance of Company’s policies, product, service 
and style. 





Under the direction of General Sales Manager: 


1. PLANS and FYBCUTES selling and normal promotional activities of the Branch territory in 
accordance with established policies and procedures. 





Wew York State (except New York City and § northern adjacent counties); Western Pennsylvania com 
centrated chiefly around Altoona, Erie, Johnstown and Pittsburgh as focal sales points. (Territory- 
general radius of 225 mile), requiring aggressive selling due to proximity of compet it ive manu- 
facturers. Price and transportation constitute no particular problem. There appears to be some 
overlapping of selling activity in areas adjacent to New York City. 





Type of Sales No. Accounts 1951 Sales 
Institutional 61 500 ,000 


Premium 68 100,000 
Retail 130 250,000 


Total 175 850,000 


Institutional Sales: 8 accounts over $15,000 each account for 43% of institut ional sales. Largest 
account $80,000. 


Premium Sales: 1 account bought $50,000 Balance widely distributed in small sales. 


Retail Sales: 
a, Stores direct - Sales widely distributed with only one outstanding account approximately 
$15,000 
b. Distributors, Chain Groceries, Chain Orugs and Syndicates - No Comment. 


Summary - This territory generally requires thorough coverage of relatively sodest sales opportuni- 
ties except for one large distributor. 





BUDGET (1952) Total $20,000. 





PERSONNEL: 


Sales Manager 
Secretary 








EVALUATION DATA 
Know-How: Specialist with primary human relations 
Mental Activity: Normally changing conditions calling for intermittent original thinking. 
Accountability: Primary accountability for results in $500,000 to $1,000,000 field. 





FIGURE 1 (Cont’d on next page) 
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OPGANI ZATION: 


Structure: 


Staff ing: 


Development: OBSERVES and INSTRUCTS one secretary-stenographer on-the-job. 
Appraisal and Recognition: REVIEWS and APPRAISES one secretary-stenographer. RECOMMENDS increases according 


SUGGESTS to General Sales manager, as requested, regarding territorial, accounts and Dranch 
office changes. 


SELECTS and HIRES one secretary-stenographer subject to review and approval of General Sales 
Manager. 


to Company salary schedule and policy. 





POLICY FORMULATION: 


1, ACCEPTS, INTERPRETS and ADOPTS Division and Company policy for Branch application. 
2. SUGGESTS changes to General Sales Manager. 





SUPEPVISION: 
Planning: 


Execut ion: 
Review: 


yas and FORMULATES own methods, timing and sales efforts to achieve assigned sales objec- 
tives: 


1. PLANS snort and intermediate development of market potential on own initiative and with 
promet ional assistance (particularly advertising and merchandising material) from H. .0. 


2. MAINTAINS and STUDIES records pertinent to business with individual customers, primar ily 
jobbers, direct retailers and department stores. SURVEYS customer requirements and potential 
particularly as to use of full line. 


SUPERVISES rout ine of branch office secretary-stenographer. 

REVIEWS and EVALUATES accomplishments versus objectives for subsequent planning anc action; 
PREPARES monthly activity report. 

1. Monthly performance against quotas and previous year. 

2. Monthly expense against current allowable expense. 


3. OBSERVES dealer physical stocks to ascertain conditions, trends and degree of penetration 
by competition. 











SPECIALIZATION: As salesman, SOLICITS, DEVELOPS and EXPANDS sales (This is essentially afield, not office, job). 


1. INSTITUTIONAL SALES 


a. CALLS on institut ional management to ong reference and demand for ware, based on line 
coverage, local service, quality and cost. USES “success® stories and other promotional 
material from H, 0. 


b SELLS ware, merchandising ideas, and salesmen training to franchise-holding institutional 
alers: 
CHECKS Dealer’s stocks and RECOMMENDS replenishments and additions. 
PERSUADES Dealer to feature and merchandise showroom displays 
TRAINS Dealers’ salesmen on-the-job and in conference regarding selling and merchénd is- 
ing methods and materials, proguct and policies. 


2. RETAIL SALES 


a. SELLS ware and merchandising methods and ideas to Department Store buyers and merchandis- 
ing managers, with particular emphasis on current merchandise. URGES and ASSISTS in 
prominent gisptey of ware and use of advertising and merchandising tie-ins. CHECKS stocks 
and RECOMMENDS replenishments, additions anc stock handling. DEVELOFS opportunities to 
train sales people omthe- job or in conference, 


b. seis ware corchandising ideas, and salesmen training to franchise-holding 
etail Distributors. FOLLOWS same procedure as institutional Dealers. (see i-b above). 


3. PREMIUM SALES 


a. gereimaTes or FOLLOWS leads from any source as to potential use of ware as a Premium. 
sty DIES data of successful Premium campaigns- ASCERTAINS likely Premium users, 
EXPLORES with, and DEVELOPS interest of, Premium buyers as to cost and appeal advantages 
of x. 0. ware to stimulate sales. 


b. ASSISTS H. 0. in developing appropriate Premium campaigns; upon acceptance, WORKS OUT 
details of Premium offering as to design, merchandise, package, Consumer conditions, 
che 4 bea Gisplay, merchandising and advertising, pre-test ing scheduling, production, 

andling, distributing and cost. 


&. CHAIN GROCERIES - (Recent activity) SELLS primarily as a low-priced impulse item to local 
chain grocery buyers. 


5. INVESTIGATES and DISPOSES of field complaints and problems: 


CLEARS with recommendations toH.0. credit, claims, legal, anpies and similar problems, 


which according to Company policy cennct be settled in Field. RSUADES customer to Co. 
viewpoint. 


6. DETERNINES need for and CALLS upon Sales, Manufacturing, Service and technical personnel 
to solve customer problems, 
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Position Title: Branch Manager Position Number: Incumbent: 


Operating Division or Subsidiary: General Dept., Branch or Plant: Sales 
Unit or Section: Branch Office Location: Study Date: 


Analyzed by: Approved by: 





OBJECTIVE: Through aggressive marketing coverage, to CREATE, DEVELOP and EXPLOIT maximum profitable sales 


opportunities built on customer goodwill and acceptance of Company's policies, product, service 
and style. 





SCOPE: Under the direction of the General Sales Manager: 


1. PLANS and SUPERVISES sales and office activities of Branch in accordance with established 
policies and procedures. 


2. SELLS 45 acounts ($1,000,000) and PARTICIPATES in top-level selling on other accounts as needed. 





Metropolitan New York, Long Island and area bounded by New Haven, Albany, Trenton and Atlantic 
City. This territory dominated by New York City is largest and gost aggressively competitive 
market due to concentration of large outlets and centra buying organizations, uhich attract all 
domestic manufacturers, suall as uell as large. Two unusual factors in this area are the compett- 
tion from imported and the sophistication of New York City market promotion-uise. 





Type of Sales No. of a/cs. 1951 Sales 
institutional 126 
Premium 8a 
Retail 200 

Total ul0 


$1,500,000 
350,000 
1,050,000 
$2,900,000 


Institutional - 35% of sales are concentrated in 6 accounts all sold by incumbent. Approximately 


15% of sales are accounted for by 9 accounts inwhich incumbent plays leading part alone or with 
others. 


Premium = 4 large accounts produce approximately 55% of business. ALI sold by Sastern Sales 

Representative who works out of Yew York office under supervision of Manager of Premium Sales. The 

New York Branch Manager is, however, Charged with the responsibility for meeting Premium quota and 

counsels and works with Eastern Premium Sales Representative as needed. 

Retail: 

a. Stores (direct) - All accounts except 1 account are sold by Assistant Manager. $200,000 are 

accounted for by purchases for Army, Navy and Marine post exchanges. Balance is generally dis- 
tributed over a large number of accounts, none of which is outstanding. 


b. Distributors - Incumbent aids materially in sales to 3 distributors. 


c. Drug Chains - 80% of sales are concentrated in3 accounts inwhich incumbent aids materially. 


d. Grocery Chains - These accounts are all sold by Eastern Premium Representative. 3 Accounts 
produce 80% of business. 


e. Retail Chains - (No comments), 


f. Syndicates - 85% of these sales are accounted for by 6 Synmicates, all sold by incumbent. 
Balance of accounts are generally small. 





BUDGET (1952) PERSONNEL: 


Salaries $100,000 Branch Manager 
expense 50,000 Asst. Branch Manager (Retail Sales) 


Institut ional Salesmen 
Tota) $150,000 Secretarial 


Order Clerks (Syndicate) 
Receptionist and-Bookkeeper 


Total 12 
Wote: Eastern Sales Representative works out of N.Y. but is chargeable to Mgr. of Premium Sales. 





EVALWATION DATA 
Know-How: Supervisor ina specialized field, with extensive human relations 
Mental Activity: Normally changing conditions calling for intermittent original thinking. 
Accountability: Competent and judicious performance in $1/5, 000,000 fieid, 








FIGURE 2 (Cont'd on next page) 
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ORGAN | ZAT 1 ON: 


Structure: 1. ADVISES General Sales Manager on Branch Office, Territorial and organization needs and 
improvements. '. 


2. DETERMINES, usually, accounts to be taken on or dropped. Otherwise, COUNSELS General Sates 
Manager. 


Staffing: 1. COUNSELS and RECOMMENDS to General Sales Manager regarding salesmen selection. 


2. SELECTS nis own secretary; DELEGATES to her selection of office staff, swiject to his 
approval. 


Development: 1. DEVELOPS salesmen according to individual needs through close "on-the-job" field and office 
observations and guidance. OBTAINS and INCORPORATES customer reaction to salesmen. COUNSELS 
on personal problems. 


2. DELEGATES, under his general supervision, training of office staff. 





Appraisal and Recognition: 


1. DISCUSSES salesmen performance and potential with General Sales Manager and ADVISES nim on 
recognition. 


2. APPLIES company salary policy for office staff. 

POLICY FORMULATION: 
” ACCEPTS, INTERPRETS and ADOPTS Division and Company policy for Branch application. 
2. SUGGESTS changes to General Sales manager. 








MANAGEMENT: 


Planning: 1. PLANS in detail general and special current sales activity (Institutional and Retail, etc.) 
for thorough coverage; e.g., account assignment, itineraries, promotional and product pre- 
sentations, customer conferences, account potential and emphasis. MAINTAINS, ANALYZES and 
EVALUATES relevant customer records. 


2. COUNSELS Eastern Premium Sales Representative on his activity, ASSISTS him on calls when 
necessary. HANDLES details of premium in apsence of Eastern Premium Sales Representat ive. 


Execution: GUIDES, STIMULATES and AIDS Branch Sales force in accomplishing objectives. 


1, DISCUSSES and CO-ORDINATES sales execution in informal, unscheduled conferences with sales- 
men, individually and jointly, 


2. VISITS accounts as needed alone of with salesmen, to fee) market pulse, get customer re- 
actions and handle situations requiring managerial prestige, weight and authority. 


3. DETERMINES need for, and CALLS upon, sales, manufacturing, service and technical personne} 
to solve customer problems. 


4, CLEARS with recommendation, credit, claims, legal, samples and similar problems with H. 0. 
PERSUADES customer to Company viewpoint. 


REVIEWS and EVALUATES accomplishment versus objectives, for subsequent planning and action, 
1. REVIEWS and ANALYZES individual and overall: 

a. Orders, shipments, delivery status, stock inventory 

b. Monthly sales, quota and expense reports compiled by H. 0. 


2. OBSERVES and STIMULATES observance by salesmen, of dealer physical stocks to ascertain line 
coverage, trends and degree of penetration by competition, 





SPECIALIZATION: (General Note: SPENDS approximately 75% of time in field activities; selling and supervising). 


1. As salesman, SOLICITS, DEVELOPS and EXPANDS sales. 


a. Institutional: PROMOTES preference and demand with Institutional management based on 
line, service, Quality and cost, USES "success" stories and other promotional aids. 
SELLS ware, merchandising ideas and salesmen training to dealers. OBTAINS featur ing 
of showroom display. TRAINS salesmen "on-the-job" and in conference on selling and 
merchandising product and policies. 


Note: SELLS 6 dealers, and PARTICIPATES as salesman in selling 9 institutional dealers 


Retail (and related); SELLS ware, values, design, merchandising methods and ideas to 
some distributors and chain buyers. 


Note: sEULs 12 retail and similar accounts and PARTICIPATES as salesman in selling 18 
accounts. 


2. MAINTAINS contact with important trade and customer personne] through genera) participation 
in related Trade associations. 
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three areas which are combined to de- 
scribe the way a man runs his show, 
aside from policy-making and organiz- 
ing. To recapitulate, he has set up his 
organization, he has made his contribu- 
tion to policy-making, and this thing 
which we call management shows how he 
runs his organization and puts its poli- 
cies into effect. First is his specific 
planning to meet objectives according to 
established policies. He says, “This is 
the way I schedule and do my work.” 
This is where you cover those activities 
that deal with specific planning—short- 
range planning—which is not policy- 
making. Long-range planning is often 
a part of policy-making and, where this 
is true, should be placed under policy. 
Then, after he has done his planning, he 
gets the work done, which is covered by 
the term, execution. Here, we must de- 
scribe how he stimulates and directs his 
people. Then he reviews the entire op- 
eration to see whether the objectives have 
been accomplished, and to determine 
what, if anything, was the matter with 
the planning or with the performance. 
These in turn affect his subsequent plan- 
ning and execution. 
continues in a cycle. 


And so the process 


Next comes the fourth item, which is 
specialization. This can be important, 
except in the case of a high-level man- 
ager, who should not be a specialist. He 
should be a policy-maker and an over-all 
administrator, and the specialization 
should be left to his properly delegated 
subordinates. This section can be very 
revealing, because some high-level sales 
managers will go out and sell—write the 
order—and that definitely is not man- 
agement. Specialization broadly covers 
all those activities which a man does 
himself because he is an expert in them. 
Specialization is particularly important 
with a staff specialist, who usually has 
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no organization. His entire staff may 
consist of one secretary, who may not 
even work for him full-time. Generally, 
he has nothing to do with policy-making. 
He has no execution at all unless he runs 
a small department. But his specialty 
is where he gets his big play. For ex- 
ample, the labor relations expert of the 
company is the specialist in labor rela- 
tions and under this heading we would 
describe how he negotiates contracts and 
settles grievances. In such a position 
there is probably some planning to be 
done, and to that extent he will be either 
a policy-maker or an administrator. Ex- 
amples of specialists who are usually less 
likely to perform policy-making or ad- 
ministrative functions are research engi- 
neers, sales analysts, market analysts, 
and advertising copywriters. 


Studying the Organization 


Now that the plan of the job descrip- 
tion has been set forth, a number of 
points of interest may be mentioned. For 
example, in Company Y the management 
had in mind only one purpose—to evalu- 
ate high-level jobs in order to correct a 
lopsided compensation plan. This man- 
agement was not interested in any of 
the other by-products of the evaluation. 
Such an attitude is unfortunate, for one 
of the most important uses of this type 
of job description is in the analysis of 
management. A manager—and we're 
speaking now of general managers and 
managers of broad divisional activities— 
should study these descriptions to find out 
how high-level jobs are really being done. 
Such a study sometimes brings with it 
some surprises. It places before top 
management specific information which 
enables it to identify both strengths and 
weaknesses in the organization. This is 
one of the chief values of high-level job 
analysis. 
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How to Interview Executives 


Now we come to the problem of ob- 
taining the information for our job analy- 
sis. The interviews, it should be empha- 
sized, cannot be handled in a stereotyped 
fashion. With low-level job descriptions 
so much of the information is already 
well known that it requires little probing 
to determine, for example, what the ob- 
jective of the job is. But in interviewing 
for high-level analysis, you must get the 
man talking, giving him as few clues as 
possible about the kind of information 
you're after. You put the burden on the 
man to tell you his story and in his way, 
rather than a version of his story in your 
way. 

It is often asked whether a man is re- 
luctant to take time out of a busy sched- 
ule to engage in what appears to be a 
rather formless interview. The answer 
is no. Experience has shown that the 


high-level man almost invariably wel- 
comes the opportunity to express in his 
own way what he considers his job to be. 
He does not resent giving some time to 


the interview. It offers him a rare op- 
portunity to discuss his job and to ex- 
press his job problems. Sometimes a 
man in a high-level position is reluctant 
to talk about these matters to his asso- 
ciates, let alone his boss. But where the 
right kind of atmosphere has been estab- 
lished and the interview itself is handled 
with skill, his participation will be spon- 
taneous. 


What Does an Executive Do? 


Now, as to the interview itself, it has 
been found desirable to use the direct ap- 
proach and ask the man frankly, “What 
does the company pay you for? Why 
are you here in this job?” After a mo- 
ment or two of silence the man usually 
starts talking. He will deal very quickly 
with the first item of information you're 
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after—namely, his conception of the 9b- 
jectives of his job. Most incumbents 
of higher-level jobs have in mind some 
kind of job objective—usually the obvi- 
ous one—even though it may never have 
been stated formally. When you get 
down into the second line of manage- 
ment, however, the objective sometimes 
is not so clear. One man, for example, 
was interviewed at considerable length 
and on several different occasions, and 
it was not until the third or fourth hour 
of his interview that he finally came up 
with some of the basic objectives of his 
job. 

The next step is to ask him how he 
achieves these objectives. This almost 
invariably brings out a thorough de- 
scription of the problems he deals with. 
This is important, for it furnishes the 
material for the statement in the job de- 
scription covering the scope and nature 
of his activity. It must be kept in mind 
that an interviewer must pitch the ques- 
tions and answers in such a way that 
they will get to the essence of the job. 
Naturally, whenever two people get talk- 
ing together informally, without follow- 
ing any prescribed outline, there is going 
to be a lot of conversation—some of it 
seemingly unimportant. But it is im- 
portant in the sense that the material a 
man brings into the conversation often 
discloses his general attitude toward the 
job, even though the material, as such, 
may never appear in the final job analy- 
sis. It sometimes affords valuable clues 
as to whether a man is, for example, an 
organizer, an administrator, a promoter, 
a creator, a developer, a conceiver of 
ideas; or, on the other hand, it may sug- 
gest that he is a run-of-the-mill manager 
whose vision does not go beyond certain 
set objectives as per a given forecast or 


budget. 


To illustrate this with an example: A 
sales division manager referred to earlier, 








who did not have anything to say about 
his job objectives until the third or fourth 
hour of his interview, finally came out 
with this vague statement: “It is my 
job,” he said, “to put a good show on 
the road and to keep it running.” This 
contrasts sharply with the responses of 
another sales manager who answered the 
lead-off question in a very specific man- 
ner, and quickly revealed that he was a 
creative promoter, a dynamic personal- 
ity, a super-salesman—in short, a thor- 
oughly competent man in every phase of 
the job which called for the promotion, 
merchandising and selling of a competi- 
tively difficult product. Thus, two job 
contents, superficially alike, turned out 
to be very different indeed, and were so 
evaluated. 


Getting the Details 


Once the interview has brought out the 
picture of the over-all job, as the man in 
the job conceives of it, then the inter- 
viewer can start digging for information 
with respect to organization, policy- 
making, execution, and specialization. At 
an appropriate moment—which the in- 
terviewer selects at his own discretion— 
the interview is brought from the gen- 
eral down to the specific. Let us say, 
for example, that the interview happens 
to be dealing with the policy-making as- 
pects of the job. The interviewer must 
ferret out the facts, constantly asking, 
“What do you do about this?” “Why?” 
“How often?” He should avoid ques- 
tions calling for simple “yes” and “no” 
answers, which often leave too many de- 
tails to be filled in by the interviewer. 
For example, he may ask, “Do you do 
thus and so about policy-making?” The 
interviewee thinks for a moment—he is 
undecided, but is slightly more inclined 
to say yes than no. So he says yes, and 
the interviewer thereupon loses the “feel” 
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of this phase of the job. Without open- 
ing a new line of questioning, it will now 
be difficult to say precisely how much of 
it the man does and in what way and 
how often. 

A determined pursuit of the what, 
when, why, how, and where is necessary 
in order to make an analysis as revealing 
as it should be for evaluation purposes 
and for study of the organization. How- 
ever, it is advisable from time to time 
to allow the conversation to stray a bit 
and permit the interviewer to throw in 
some of his ideas, too, in order to give 
the interview some relief. Such inter- 
views, after all, require the close concen- 
tration of both parties and can be fa- 
tiguing. Accordingly, it is a good idea 
to let the conversation get off its course 
now and then—perhaps to some aspect 
of management on which the parties 
share similar views. There is a second 
important reason for permitting the con- 
versation to go astray every once in 
awhile: It helps the interviewer to de- 
termine whether a manager is a creative 
or imaginative sort of person. Some 
managers just aren’t able to take a con- 
versation off its appointed course and 
show some imagination and _ thought. 
Among the old-line managers particu- 
larly are some who operate with their 
cards very close to the chest. They seem 
to be determined that you will get nothing 
out of them, and it’s often interesting to 
try to get them to talk more freely. The 
man who rigidly avoids all avenues of 
conversation that call for imagination 
and thought is rarely a first-class man- 
ager, nor is he so regarded in his com- 
pany. It often develops, too, that the 
managerial job that he has conceived for 
himself is not only unimaginative but 
it is primarily backward-looking rather 
than forward-looking. 


Specialist jobs—staff or non-mana- 
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gerial jobs, such as those of time-study 
engineers or labor relations men—must 
be analyzed and written up differently 
from jobs which are primarily mana- 
gerial in nature. This assumes that the 
specialist does not have responsibility 
for directing a group of departmentalized 
functions and that supervision, if any, 
is limited to a small number of people 
and constitute: a minor part of the job. 
The best way to analyze these specialist 
jobs is first to look for the major job 
responsibilities—the “big chunks” of the 
job. These can then be broken down 
further into sub-functions.* 


Checking the Accuracy of the Interview 


The question often arises: How accu- 
rate are these interviews? Their ac- 
curacy depends, obviously, upon the skills 
of the interviewer. The qualified inter- 
viewer knows what kind of information 


he is looking for and can differentiate 
between what is and what is not im- 
portant in the executive’s description of 
his job as he conceives of it. 


It is, of course, important to check the 
accuracy of the interview. First, every 
job is related in some ways to other jobs, 
and therefore the interview results should 
be explored with other people in related 
positions. For example, in verifying the 
relation of the division controller to the 
company controller, you would of course 
consult the company controller and ask 
him what the relationship is. And simi- 
larly with the plant auditor. Then, of 
course, all the analyses are submitted to 
the superior who will pick up the loose 
ends and spot any inaccuracies. If the 
interviews have been conducted properly, 
however, such revisions will be minor. 


* This process was well described in an article by 
John W. Thompson in Personnel Journal, March, 
1952, page 380. 
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You Can’t Be Objective About 
a Subjective Matter! 


Some say that a job analysis should be 
objective. But it’s impossible to give an 
objective analysis of an essentially sub- 
jective matter! An analysis should be 
an accurate interpretation—but it should 
be remembered that interpretation is 
basically a personal rather than imper- 
sonal skill. 


This brings us to the qualifications of 
the interviewer. It is essential that he 
have two kinds of skills. First, he must 
be a good interviewer. That does not 
mean that he must be outstanding in pub- 
lic speaking or have a formal background 
of training in human relations. But 
whether he acquires it through study or 
comes by it naturally, he should have 
the ability to establish a cordial relation- 
ship with the man who is being inter- 
viewed, so that conversation will flow 
backward and forward spontaneously be- 
tween them. 


Second, it is essential that the inter- 
viewer have substantial management ex- 
perience. High-level job interviewing is 
not a technician’s assignment. It isn’t 
a matter of asking a routine series of 
questions, for such questions will not 
reveal the essence of a job. The man 
who interviews must have a well-rounded 
background in management if he is 
quickly to grasp the significance of the 
material he is dealing with. 


The type of job analysis and job de- 
scription we have described is not the- 
oretical. The method has been used in 
many different situations and has proved 
thoroughly practical, both for formal job 
evaluation and rate-range setting, and 
also for organization analysis. 


It remains only to say that the best 
job description in the world will not be 
of any value after the job has changed 
materially. Therefore the description 
must be kept up to date at all times. 








Raising the Level of Management 


A Refresher Course on Supervisory and Management Duties 


C. R. CARY 


Senior Vice President, Leeds & Northrup Company 


H. H. CAREY 
Management Consultant 


Despite universal agreement on the importance of having every member of manage- 
ment clearly understand the scope of his job, the responsibilities and authority of the 
first-line supervisor often fall to some extent into a “twilight zone” where, for want of 
definition, they are inadequately or imperfectly exercised. Here is a step-by-step 
account of a project whereby first-line supervisors, working closely with higher man- 
agement, developed a basic “blueprint” of their job which proved a valuable medium 
of communication and training, not only for supervisors but among higher-level 


managers. 


THIS PAPER is in the nature of a case 
history of the procedures followed at 
Leeds & Northrup to promote clear 
and thorough understanding on the part 
of every member of management of his 
duties, responsibilities and authority. 
This project was undertaken as the résult 
of an opinion survey made in the early 
part of 1951, among approximately 200 
members of our management team 
down to and including our first-line su- 
pervisors. The survey showed that there 
was a great need at practically all levels, 
including top management, for knowl- 
edge and agreement as to who is re- 
sponsible for what, and where specific 
authorities reside. In addition to mak- 
ing clear that this condition existed, 
the survey results reflected a widespread 
desire for its improvement. Accordingly, 
management immediately took steps to 
initiate the project which will be de- 
scribed here. 

It might be mentioned at this point 
that a somewhat similar end result could 
have been attained at less cost and in 


less time had we chosen to assign some 
one or two reasonably well-informed 
individuals to draft a statement defining 
the duties, responsibilities and authority 
of the first level of management. We 
were convinced, however, that a state- 
ment prepared in this way would not 
be nearly so effective as one developed 
by a group whose experience with the 
difficulties of the past had made them 
aware of what would be needed for the 
future. It is axiomatic that when indi- 
viduals have participated in a project, 
either directly or through representa- 
tives, they are much more likely to give 
it wholehearted, enthusiastic support 
than when it is designed and imposed 
upon them by a higher authority. 
Considering the importance of the 
problem, the over-all cost of preparing 
the basic document that resulted was 
not high. Twenty-two men from super- 
visory and middle management groups 
participated, with each man spending an 
average of approximately 33 manhours 
on the project. The total time thus spent 
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corresponds to approximately .3 per cent 
of the yearly supervisory payroll—not a 
high price to pay for a document which 
has already proved valuable as a basis 
for our program for increasing the 
effectiveness of our supervision. 

Though the prime object of the project 
was as described above, the fact was 
not lost sight of that the project might 
well yield some important by-products. 
Chief among these was, first, a great in- 
crease in cohesiveness within the man- 
agement group; and second, an excellent 
means of training in the greatly needed 
skills of conference leadership. 

The basic steps of the program are de- 
scribed below. 


Preliminary Steps 


1. A representative of the personnel 
department met with the “Steering Com- 
mittee” of our supervisory organization 
known as the “Supervisor Forum,” to 
discuss the contemplated program for 
reviewing and clarifying the supervisors’ 
duties, responsibilities and authority. 

The Steering Committee indicated its 
desire to participate in such a program. 
For purposes of brevity it became known 
and was referred to as the D.A.R. 
(Duties, Authorities, Responsibilities) 
Program. 

2. The proposed program was an- 
nounced to all management personnel. 
This was done through the “Management 
Bulletin,” which is our regular medium 
of communication to all members of the 
management from top executives down 
to and including the first-level super- 
visory group. 


Development of a Tentative Statement 


3. Under the conference leadership of 
a representative of the personnel depart- 
ment, the Steering Committee developed 
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a tentative statement of what the mem- 
bers of the group considered, or felt 
should be, their duties and _ responsi- 
bilities. 

It took about one and one-half hours 
twice a week for one month to get this 
part of the job done. Though produc- 
tion demands were skyrocketing and the 
backlog was heavy at the time of these 
meetings, a regular schedule was main- 
tained in the belief that any time thus 
spent would be more than made up by 
prompt increases in efficiency. 


Review with Middle Management 


4. A representative group of ten middle 
management personnel from the various 
departments, including both shop and 
office, reviewed and revised the docu- 
ment in accordance with their under- 
standing and desires, and specified the 
limits of authority, if any. 

The degree of authority was made ex- 
plicit in the wording of each item rather 
than by superimposing a code to show 
whether the supervisor could act on his 
own or should work with his immediate 
superior. This group also met twice 
weekly and took approximately the same 
amount of time as the first group to 
shape up the proposed statement in ac- 
cordance with their own experience and 
point of view. 

5. The differences between the two 
groups were reviewed and worked out to 


their mutual satisfaction in further meet- 
ings. 


Top Management Participation 


6. Each individual top executive then 
reviewed the draft statement in confer- 
ence with the representatives of his or- 
ganization who had participated in the 
developmental stages in steps 3 and 4 
above. 
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This single meeting usually lasted two 
or three hours. It brought the top ex- 
ecutive abreast of the current stage of 
development and also made it possible 
for him to participate actively in the pro- 
gram at that point and make suggestions 
for revision. The company President 
also participated in a similar meeting at 
this juncture. 


7. After reviewing and discussing the 
changes suggested up to this date, the 
Steering Committee and the Middle Man- 
agement Committee agreed on a state- 
ment to be passed up for the group con- 


sideration of the President and the Ex-. 


ecutive Committee. 


Training Concurrent 


8. Concurrently with the above activi- 
ties, each member of management from 
the Chairman of the Board down to and 


including the next level above the super- 
visor group, participated in a training 
course in conference leadership. Train- 
ing in conference leadership was being 
carried out as a part of our manage- 
ment development program aimed at as- 
sisting individual members to handle 


daily operating business conferences 
more effectively. It was introduced at 
this particular point in the D.A.R. Pro- 
gram to help prepare the upper and 
middle levels of management for their 
very important role of conference leader- 
ship in connection with the program. 


The Basic Document 


9. After group consideration at the 
highest management level, approval was 
given to what is now recognized as a 
basic document on Duties, Responsibili- 
ties and Authority, wherein each level of 
management shares in appropriate de- 
grees the responsibility for execution of 
the daily job, even though the specific 
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wording is directed at the supervisory 
level. (Figure I shows the contents of 
the basic document; Figure II is an ex- 
cerpt from the opening pages of the 
document. ) 


To facilitate getting the desired degree 
of uniformity in the interpretation and 
application of the document, and to pro- 
vide a basis for further improvement, 
the Executive Committee requested a 
representative of the personnel depart- 
ment to attend the major department con- 
ferences and keep the Committee in- 
formed through the Senior Vice Presi- 
dent who, in the company structure, is 
responsible for industrial relations. 


Upper-Level Conferences 


During the course of the above activi- 
ties, Management Bulletins were issued 
at intervals to keep all management per- 








FIGURE 1 


- CONTENTS OF THE Basic D.A.R. 
DocuMENT 


A. PERSONNEL MANAGEMENT 
I. Policies 
II. Organization 
II. Work Force Adjustment 
IV. Supervision of Work Operations 
V. Cooperation and Motivation 
VI. Employee Evaluation and Development 
Wage Administration 
Communication 
Safety and Good Housekeeping 


PRODUCTION MANAGEMENT 


Planning and Scheduling 
Operating Facilities 
Technical Matters 
Meeting Schedules 
.' Maintaining Quality Standards 
Cost Control 
Procedures and Methods Improvement 
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FIGURE 2 
EXCERPT FROM THE Basic D.A.R. DocuMENT 
INTRODUCTORY NOTE 


The statement of duties, responsibilities and authorities, as shown here, implies 
a substantial amount of training and competence in the Supervisor Group. Many of the 
items listed would also be included among the duties, responsibilities and authorities of 
higher members of Management—the basic difference being in the degree to which each 
level of Management is responsible. 

It is recognized that individuals vary in ability and performance, and that the degree 
of responsibility and authority delegated to individual Supervisors at the Supervisor Group 
level will have to be determined accordingly. Likewise, some Supervisory jobs because 
of job content involve more responsibility than others. The over-all intent, however, 
is that those within the Supervisor Group should have delegated to them the maximum 
degree of responsibility which their jobs and their capabilities justify. 

Notwithstanding such differences as there may be in individuals and jobs, there are 
many common elements of responsibility at the first level of Management, and it is the 


intent also that these common elements be delegated as uniformly as practicable throughout 
the Supervisor Group. 


PERSONNEL MANAGEMENT 
I. Policies 


1. Be familiar with all applicable written Company policies and Union Contract: 
a. Employees’ Handbook and supplementary publications. 
b. Management Bulletins. 
c. Union Contract. 


Administer these policies in accordance with the arrangement agreed upon with 
the person to whom responsible. 


. Comply with applicable Federal and State Labor regulations (based on information 
supplied by Company). 

. When required, explain benefits of employee organizations and fringe benefits 
(supplementing written Company material, and explanations given by Personnel 
Department). 


. Discuss with and guide group on matters affecting them in line with Company 
policies and procedures. 


. Give all those whose work is directed, full opportunity to express their opinions 
and bring out their ideas on any specific problems. 


. See that employees’ interests and welfare are adequately presented to higher 


management and that management policies and decisions are similarly presented 
to employees. 











sonnel informed of progress. At the ap- a. Clarification of Duties, Responsi- 
propriate time it was announced that the bilities and Authority—Supervisor 
statement had been approved and that all Group, and 

members of management, beginning with b. The establishment of a tangible 
the president, would participate in con- basis for clearer and more 
ferences to discuss the contents of the complete mutual understanding, 
document and its application to the daily leading to improved relationships 
job in line with the major objectives among and between all manage- 
of the program, which were stated as: ment personnel. 
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10. Each member of the Executive 
Committee then held a series of group 
conferences with his immediate subordi- 
nates and sought to gain mutual agree- 
ment as to the interpretation and appli- 
cation of the document within and among 
their particular departments. 

It had been stressed that the quality 
of executive leadership exhibited in these 
upper-level conferences would set the pat- 
tern of quality and tone for all subse- 
quent meetings in the process of down- 
ward dissemination. 

Among the Executive Committee, it 
was recognized also that clarification of 
duties, responsibilities and authority at 
the lowest or first level of management 
would be possible only if these were 
clearly understood at the top and inter- 
mediate levels. With this requirement in 
mind, and in order to prepare his im- 
mediate subordinates for their forthcom- 
ing conferences with their own subordi- 
nates, one vice president held 10 meet- 
ings ranging in length from two to four 
hours. Other vice presidents devoted as 
much time to meetings as was necessary 
to accomplish similar results in their 
particular organizations. 


Departmental Conferences 


11. Each organization head then held 
a series of departmental conferences on 
the basic document with the next level of 
management immediately below, down 
to and including the supervisor level, to 
make sure, so far as possible, that there 
was proper clarification and mutual 
understanding of their respective duties 
and limits of authority. 


Unusually good jobs in conference 
leading were done by several of the 
middle management conference leaders. 
These men later prepared detailed résu- 
més of points brought out in their dis- 
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cussions of specific topics in the D.A.R. 
statement, and of other important, rele- 
vant subjects discussed in the course of 
the four or five conferences held. These 
conference leaders’ notes have provided 
the basis for further follow-through dis- 
cussions within their respective organiza- 
tions. 


12. A questionnaire was filled out on 
January 31, 1952, shortly after the con- 
clusion of the discussions, by 106 super- 
visors at the first level of management 
who had participated in the D.A.R. pro- 
gram. 


This questionnaire represented one of 
our management follow-up procedures to 
determine the effects of the program. The 
results were gratifying to us in many re- 
spects. They strengthened our individu- 
al convictions that the great amount of 
time and effort put into the program had 
been well invested. Nevertheless, we 
realize that, even after all our intensive 
efforts to bring about a higher degree of 
clarification of duties, responsibilities and 
authority, we have further work to do 
in order to get a much higher percentage 
to feel that they are entirely clear on all 
matters under their jurisdiction. 


A second management follow-up pro- 
cedure will be to secure in the near 
future the views of middle management 
personnel as to the results of the D.A.R. 
program now that they have had the 
opportunity to observe the effects of its 
operation over a number of months. 


Conclusion 


Some management people who read 
this article may say that we have spent 
too many manhours on the program. 
But what can be more fundamental to a 
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company’s welfare than the assurance 
that every man on the management team 
knows exactly what he is to do and what 
is expected of him as a member of a 
group directing the efforts of tens, or 
hundreds, or thousands of others? 


In point of fact, it is our opinion that 
we, like many others, have at times in the 
past taken it too much for granted that 
things were in good order, management- 
wise, and consequently have been some- 
what superficial in our administration of 
human relations at the management level. 


Perhaps if more of us devoted to the 
human relations side of our management 
personnel problem a fraction of the time 
and energy that we put into improving 
our products and services, we might 
realize greater success in getting our 
management jobs done more effectively 
and in better spirit. 

We are convinced that the progress 
which has been made in our company 
through this D.A.R. program could not 
have been possible without the full sup- 
port and active participation of the top 
executive group as individuals and as a 
group—together, of course, with com- 
parable action by middle management in 
carrying out its part of the actual “cut- 
ting-edge” conferences with the first level 
of management. It was not a job that 
could be delegated and then forgotten. 
We were all in it hip-deep from the be- 
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ginning. While representatives of the 
personnel department have been actively 
engaged in the program, it has been 
basically a product of teamwork by the 
line organization, with staff assistance 
and participation. Needless to say, it 
was done better as a joint project by line 
and staff than either group could have 
done it alone. 


As one of the major activities of our 
broader management development pro- 
gram, we believe that the D.A.R. pro- 
gram has been one of our most thorough- 
ly planned and carefully executed activi- 
ties designed to further improve the com- 
pany’s over-all operating effectiveness. 
While the primary objective of this 
project was to clarify the duties, respon- 
sibilities and authority of the first level 
of management, it also performed the 
equally important task of promoting bet- 
ter understanding and improved personal 
relationship among the individuals and 
the management groups who helped carry 
out the program. 

And finally, because of the way this 
job was done, the widespread participa- 
tion among all levels of management, and 
the better integration of the various man- 
agement groups, it has strengthened our 
whole approach to other related and basic 
activities in the field of personnel ad- 
ministration. 





Social Security Benefits and 
Deferred Retirement 


A Plan for Improved Manpower Utilization 


ERNEST L. OLRICH* 


Our present system of social security benefits is geared to an economy that no longer 
exists, the author maintains. Formulated at a period when jobs were scarce, it is 
now siphoning off urgently needed manpower by discouraging employment beyond 
age 65. Moreover, present retirement benefits are inadequate, with the result that 
there has been increasing pressure on employers to supplement them through pen- 
sions. These conditions, he declares, all point to the need for a system whereby 
workers who are willing and able to remain in the labor force may do so without 
permanently forfeiting the benefits they would have received upon retirement at 65. 


His proposed plan, which would involve only a minor change in the present law, is 
detailed here. 


RAPIDLY CHANGING ECONOMIC and social 
conditions point increasingly to the need 
for a careful reappraisal of industry’s 
retirement policies and a reexamination 
of our present system of social security 
benefits. As most of us are aware, the 
percentage of the population over age 65 
is continuously rising. Moreover, it is 
becoming increasingly necessary for in- 
dustry to draw upon this group for man- 
power. However, our present retirement 
and social security systems are such that 
the older worker who is willing and able 
to remain in the labor force is discour- 
aged from doing so. A proposed plan 
for dealing with this problem will be pre- 
sented here. But let us first examine the 
problem itself. 


Briefly, its most important aspects are: 


1. The inadequacy of the present scale 
of benefits, which, by themselves, 


* Mr. Olrich is former President of Munsingwear, 
Inc., Minneapolis. 


fail to provide an acceptable stand- 
ard of living for retired workers. 
The sharp increase in the number 
of people age 65 and older in our 
total population. It is estimated 
that by 1960, while the population 
increase will be 8 per cent, the age 
65 and over group will increase 20 
per cent. 
The shortage of skilled labor accen- 
tuated by the removal of the age 
65 and over group from the labor 
pool because of present regulations 
and benefits relating to retirement 
in the Social Security Act. 

The lack of a fair and workable in- 
centive plan to encourage the older 
worker who is able and willing to 
continue in employment after age 


65. 


The lack of a workable incentive 
plan for employers to continue in 
employment workers of age 65 and 
over. 
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6. The tragic result of enforced idle- 
ness on the physical and mental 
health of the formerly active skilled 
and/or trained worker. 


Leaders in the science of geriatrics al- 
most universally agree that compulsory 
retirement at age 65 is arbitrary and 
works a hardship on a large and growing 
segment of this group who are able and 
willing to continue in employment. It 
also tends to reduce the income of this 
rapidly expanding group to an unsatis- 
factory if not marginal level with its con- 
sequent adverse effect on the national 
economy. 


Retirement at age 65 was designed to 
reduce the labor supply in a seriously 
depressed era when there were more men 
than jobs and the younger worker had 
difficulty in finding employment or could 
find no employment at all. It was a de- 
vice to remove the older worker age 65 
and over from employment rolls. It has 
served its purpose and, having outlived 
its usefulness, it should be carefully 
scrutinized. 


Union membership, acutely aware of 
the meagerness of O.A.S.I. benefits, are 
aggressively and seriously pressing for 
contract agreements providing for pen- 
sion benefits to supplement those pro- 
vided for under the O.A.S.I. The full 
cost of these additional benefits is in 
most cases to be borne solely by the em- 
ployer. 

There is apparently a substantial num- 
ber of skilled workers, between ages 65 
and 70, willing to defer social security 
benefits if some workable incentive plan 
could be devised to encourage them to 
do so. Such a plan would have to be 
equally attractive to employers to en- 
courage their wholehearted participation 
and thus assure its success. 

Employers are concerned with rising 
costs because of contracts requiring sup- 
plemental benefits to augment retirement 
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payments of the Social Security Act. 
They are also concerned with the shrink- 
age in the supply of skilled workers, 
further emphasized by retirement of the 
age 65 and older group because of the 
rules and regulations of the O.A.S.I. 


The Congress of the United States, 
conscious of the inadequate standard of 
living provided by the previous schedule 
of O.A.S.I. benefits, has within the past 
several years increased the maximum 
benefits from $65 to $80 per month. 
More recently, Congress further increased 
these benefits by $5 per month or 121% 
per cent of monthly benefits, whichever 
is greater. However, there are no added 
or direct benefits under O.A.S.I. for a 
worker at age 65 who continues in em- 
ployment and delays retirement and 
thereby waives social security benefits, 
as against a worker who retires at age 
65 under the provisions of the Act and 
starts collecting benefits immediately. 


An illustration: 


Two workers—A and B Both same age 


Both contribute maxi- 
mum annual pay- 
ments 

Both employed same 
number of quarters 

Both entitled to retire 
at age 65 and receive 
maximum monthly 
benefits of $85 

Worker B 

Does not retire at age 

65 but continues in 

employment and retires 

at age 68. 

Receives the SAME 


Worker A 
Retires at age 65 


Receives immediately 
$85 per month for life $85 per month for life 
from 0.A.S.I. from O.A.S.I. 

Thus Worker A, who retired at age 
65, received a total of $3,060 from age 
65 to age 68, while Worker B, who made 
the same contribution to the fund as 
Worker A, received nothing from social 
security during this three-year period. 
When B did retire at age 68, he received 
the same $85 per month from social 
security as Worker A did and does. 
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General Outline of the Proposed Plan 


The proposed plan suggests no increase 
in the schedule of the O.A.S.I. retirement 
base pay at age 65. It accepts the prin- 
ciple that O.A.S.I. retirement base pay 
should be frozen at age 65 as under 
the present act. Thus, present adminis- 
trative procedures, practices and statistics 
would be neither changed nor disrupted. 

It does, however, provide for an in- 
crease in the monthly benefits paid by 
0.A.S.I. This is done by accumulating 
for (and later distributing monthly to) 
the participants in the plan (those who 
work beyond age 65) the deferred or 
“not collected” benefits from age 65 to 
actual retirement. On retirement, these 
extra benefits would be added to the 
regular monthly social security retire- 
ment benefits and paid to the participant 
so long as he lives, in accordance with 
O.A.S.I. regulations. 

The amount of increased or added 
benefits in the monthly 0.A.S.I. benefits 
would be arrived at by a mathematical 
determination spreading the so-called ac- 
cumulations over the months of life ex- 
pectancy on retirement, explained in the 
plan (see Appendix B). 

Under this plan a participant who had 
continued in his employment until age 
70 and then retired, and who during his 
employment had received no monthly 
O.A.S.I. benefits, and who was entitled 
to the maximum $85 monthly benefits, 
would receive instead $131.92 per month. 

The plan anticipates that the payments 
to a participant’s spouse, at age 65 and 
over, on his retirement shall be in the 
same ratio to his monthly social security 
benefits as now provided for in the pres- 
ent 0.A.5.I. regulations, i.e., 50 per cent 
of the participant’s monthly benefits. In 
the event of death of the participant after 
retirement, the. surviving spouse shall re- 
ceive 75 per cent of his monthly bene- 
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fits or $63.75 per month, whichever is 


greater. 


Under this plan, the maximum pay- 
ments possible from 0.A.S.I. for a par- 
ticipant and spouse would be $197.88 
per month, made up of $131.92 for the 
participant and $65.96 for his spouse 
and, in the event of death of the par- 
ticipant, $98.94 per month for his widow 
age 65 and over. Maximum benefits 
under present schedules for those age 65 
and over are $85 per month for the 
worker, $42.50 per month for the spouse, 
a monthly total of $127.50. $63.75 is the 
maximum monthly benefit for a surviv- 
ing spouse age 65 and over. (See Appen- 
dix A.) 

As the minimum monthly 0.A.S.I. 
benefits are determined by a worker’s 
contributions based on his earnings and 
the number of quarters he has been em- 
ployed, it is not practical to try to in- 
dicate the minimum additional benefits 
he might gain under this plan. However, 
expressed percentage-wise, he would gain 
a minimum increase of 9.12 per cent in 


his monthly O.A.S.I. benefits. 

The increased benefits or added pay- 
ments proposed by this plan cease at 
death. Neither the participant nor his 
estate would acquire any right or interest 
in any deferred or “not collected” ac- 
cumulations not paid out to him during 
his lifetime, as outlined above. 

Other than the added monthly benefits 
paid to the participant and his spouse, 
or his surviving spouse, during their 
lifetime, in accordance with pre-deter- 
mined schedules, the plan proposes no 
changes in the O.A.S.I. and regulations 
as they are now set forth. 


In the foregoing example we saw how 
two workers, A and B, arriving at age 
65 under identical conditions of eligibil- 
ity would be treated under existing social 
security regulations if one retired and 
the other chose to keep on working. 
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Using the same example, the results 
under the proposed plan would be as 
follows: 


Same workers—A and B Exactly same condi- 
tions as in previous 
example: same age, 
same work, same 
maximum _ contribu- 
tions to the fund, for 
same _ number of 
quarters, both en- 
titled to retirement 
at age 65 at maxi- 
mum 0.A.S.I. month- 
ly benefits of $85 un- 
der present schedules. 
Worker B 

Does not retire at age 
65 but continues in 
his employment until 
age 68. Receives no 
benefits from O.A.S.I. 
during the three years 
from age 65 to re- 
tirement at age 68. 


Retires at age 68. 


Receives under this 
proposed plan $110.40 
per month from 
O.A.S.I. for life. 


If both workers lived until the same age, 
both would receive the same total life- 
time benefits, although B’s monthly bene- 
fits are higher because his equity is 
drawn out over fewer years. 

The fairness of this proposed plan 
seems obvious. 


Worker A 
Retires at age 65 ' 


Receives immediately $85 
per month from 0.A.S.I. 
for life. 


Provisions of the Proposed Plan 


Employees who are eligible for social 
security benefits and who on reaching 
age 65 will defer retirement (and retire- 
ment benefits) and who are willing and 
able to continue in employment for a 
period of not less than 12 continuous 
months nor for more than 60 months, 
shall have the retirement benefits due 
them at age 65, on their retirement, in- 
creased in accordance with the schedules. 
Employees who: 1) are retired and re- 
ceiving social security benefits, 2) are 
less than 68 years old, 3) are able and 
willing to return to employment, and 4) 
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will defer retirement benefits during this 
period of re-employment of not less than 
12 continuous months, but not beyond 
age 70, shall have retirement benefits, 
presently due them under O.A.S.I. at 
age 65, increased in accordance with the 
schedule attached for each month of such 
reemployment. (See Appendix B which 
appears at the end of this article.) 

In no instance shall employment after 
age 65 or reemployment after retirement 
or age 68, whichever is lesser, extend 
beyond age 70 for calculation of accumu- 
lation for increasing payments in social 
security benefits under this proposal. 

Payments to a participant’s spouse, age 
65 or over, shall on his retirement be in 
the same proportion to his increased re- 
tirement benefits from social security 
under this plan as provided for in present 
O.A.S.I. schedules, rules and regulations. 
In the event the spouse survives the par- 
ticipant, her benefits shall be 75 per cent 
of the sum he was receiving at retire- 
ment or which he was entitled to receive 
at death, or $63.75, whichever is the 
larger sum. 

Participants and their employers shall 
continue to make the same monthly pay- 
ments or contributions to 0.A.S.I. until 
retirement, in the same manner and form 
as now provided for in O.A.S.I. regula- 
tions and schedules. A participant in 
this plan could transfer from one em- 
ployer to another in the same manner as 
now permitted without losing any bene- 
fits thereby. 

The benefits to be gained by the par- 
ticipant in this proposal will be the 
benefits which would accrue to a worker 
resulting from extra sums paid to him 
because of having failed to draw benefits 
during the period age 65 to his actual 
retirement age, or from the date of his 
reemployment after retirement and actual 
retirement, which in neither 


shall be beyond age 70. 


instance 
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Problems of Administration 


The accumulation of “not collected” 
or deferred benefits of the participant 
under this proposed plan will add to the 
recording and clerical work of the Social 
Security Administration. It should not, 
however, present either a burdensome, 
serious, or costly problem. This is espe- 
cially true when considered in relation 
to the vast amount of clerical work now 
attendant in keeping and compiling rec- 
ords of those presently under social 
security benefits. 

There need be no great change in the 
records now kept—only that arising out 
of the continuous employment of the par- 
ticipants in the plan, e.g., in the contribu- 
tion records of the employers covering 
both employer and employee payments 
into the fund. In other words, the em- 
ployer would continue to make O.A.S.I. 
deductions from the employee’s pay and 
remit the employee’s and his own con- 
tributions. It would be necessary to 
record the “not collected” payments due 
the participant and standing to his credit 
for ultimate disbursement under this plan 
on his final retirement. By reference to 
prepared tables and schedules, the extra 
benefits would be easily and readily cal- 
culated and the claim processed for pay- 
ment. 


Extra Costs and Benefits 
Accruing to the Fund 


The fund now profits from “not paid’ 
or forfeited benefits of those workers be- 
tween age 65 and 75 who earn in excess 
of the specified monthly limit of $75, in 
any one month or months in which this 
amount is earned. Under this plan, the 
participants would have their monthly 
“deferred” or not collected benefits ac- 
cumulated, within described limits, and 
the fund would lose these amounts. 
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The new plan would have certain addi- 
tional clerical and administrative costs 
because of additional work necessitated 
thereby. 


The fund would gain from the addi- 
tional contributions from both employee 


and employer of those who participate in 
this plan. 


The fund would gain the accumulations 
and contributions of those who under- 
take this plan and fail to qualify for ad- 
ditional benefits by failing to work the 
minimum initial 12 continuous months. 

The fund would gain the contributions 
and accumulations of those who under- 
take the plan and die before additional 
or adjusted payments commence. It 
would also gain from those who died in 
advance of their “life expectancy.” The 
fund would likewise lose where persons 
lived beyond the term of their “life ex- 
pectancy.” It should be noted, however, 
that the latter gain and loss will balance 
each other out. Insurance company rec- 
ords, we believe, will uphold this state- 
ment. 

The fund would gain by interest sav- 
ings as payments of benefits deferred be- 
cause delayed or deferred retirement ad- 
vances ultimate payment date of benefits 
from a minimum of 12 months to a maxi- 
mum of 60 months. No interest savings 
are passed on to participants. Such in- 
terest savings accrue to the fund. 


Advantages 


The plan would most likely increase 
the labor pool of skilled workers by con- 
tinuing many in industry after age 65. 

It would tend to reduce the employer’s 
contribution in supplemental payments 
under many pension plans based upon 
social security benefits. In other words, 
where employers supplement social se- 
curity benefits to an agreed higher base, 
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increased payments from social security 
under this plan would reduce their con- 
tributions or make them unnecessary be- 
cause of substantially higher benefits un- 
der this plan. 

By continuing the employee in employ- 
ment past age 65 at a wage higher than 
any social security payments, the gen- 
eral economy is improved and the market 
for all products is improved. 

By raising the retirement standard of 
living by increasing retirement benefits 
to the suggested level under this plan, it 
provides a more adequate standard of 
living for this group with its consequent 
improved demand for all products and 
services. 

The benefits accruing to the employee 
have already been outlined in detail in 
this article with the exception of one im- 
portant benefit. He loses nothing by 
changing employers during this period 
of continued employment past age 65 or 
reemployment before age 68. His credit 
follows him wherever he works so long 
as he is in “covered” employment and is 
thus eligible for social security. This can 
be an important benefit. He is dependent 
upon no private employment pension 
plan, where severance from employment 
is severance from the pension plan. This 
plan creates its own improved social se- 
curity plan. 


Conclusions 


This plan appears to the writer to have 
merit. It will add to social security costs. 
Likewise, it will add to the work attached 
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to administering the Social Security Act. 
But the benefits to be gained seem to out- 
weigh the costs. It was submitted to the 
Social Security Administration for the 
writer through the offices of United States 
Senator Edward Thye of Minnesota. The 
Social Security Administration, in a cor- 
dial exchange of letters with Senator 
Thye, expressed the opinion that those 
who could work and had the desire to 
continue in employment would do so, 
even to the point of waiving monthly 
benefits while so employed. Any plan 
for accumulating deferred or “not col- 
lected” monthly benefits, it was main- 
tained, would produce no other result 
than an increase in the cost of social se- 
curity. Finally, the Administration ar- 
gued, it would not prove an incentive to 
encourage more workers and employers 
to continue employees in their jobs past 
age 65. 

Before this idea is relegated to the so- 
called “lower drawer” for filing, it might 
be well to have employees (both in the 
under and over age 65 group), employers, 
union membership and leaders, and the 
Congress review it in the light of chang- 
ing thinking on the subject, keeping in 
mind the questionable adequacy of pres- 
ent social security benefits in themselves 
to provide a decent standard of living for 
the retired worker past age 65. In view 
of the rising costs of living, the scarcity 
of manpower, and our economic situation 
as a whole, it appears that serious thought 
and research may be in order. 


APPENDIX A 
Schedule of Adjusted Benefits 


Under this proposed plan, a participant who was entitled to receive the maximum 
social security benefits of $85 per month on retirement at 65, could, by continuing in 
employment after age 65, increase his monthly benefits on final retirement as shown in 
the following table. (For brevity, this table sets out increases receivable for full years 
employment only. In practice, benefits accrue for any period of continuous employment 
after the initial 12 months, from 12 months to 60 months.) 
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Additional Total 
Per Month Benefits Total Spouse’s Adjusted ae 
Under Months Adjusted Adjusted Benefits Surviving 


Amt. 
Present Act Deterred _ Benefits Benefits oe ite Spouse 


Benefits Benefits 
Age at 


Retirement 








7.75 92.75 
16.12 101.12 
25.40 110.40 
35.90 120.90 
46.92 131.92 


46.38 
50.56 
55.20 
60.45 
65.96 


139.13 
151.68 
165.60 
181.35, 
197.88 


69.57 
76.14 
82.80 
90.68 
98.94 


12 

$85 24 
$85 36 
$85 48 
60 








Under the present Act, the maximum monthly benefit is $85 per month for the worker, 
$42.50 for his spouse, or a total of $127.50 for husband and wife, if both are past age 65. 
A surviving spouse receives a maximum monthly payment of $63.75. The table above 
indicates how this plan can help the over age 65 group help themselves. 

Percentage-wise, the gains for continued employment are as follows: 

12 months continuous employment ............. ' 9.12% 
24 Pisses 19.02% 
36 . 29.88% 
48 ee 
60 ; 55.20 % 


APPENDIX B 


Schedule for Determining Additional Monthly Benefits from O.A.S.I. 
Under the Proposed Plan 





Age at 
Retirement 


Life 
Expectancy * 


Number of Months 
of Life Expectancy 





66 


11.01 years 


132 months 


Conversion 
Factor * 


76/100 of 1% 


eNO erent SRO 10.48 126 
__ eee Ree 9.97 120 
69 9.47 114 
We ec ceusios 8.99 108 


79/100 of 1% 
83/100 of 1% 
88/100 of 1% 
92/100 of 1% 








To calculate additional monthly benefits due participant under this plan from 0O.A.S.L: 
Multiply the product of the monthly retirement benefit due at age 65 and the number 
of months retirement payments were deferred by the Factor (in above table) of the 
year nearest participant’s birthday in year of retirement. 


Illustration: 
Worker retired under this plan after deferring 16 monthly payments of $85 per month. 
Worker retired at age of 66 years and four months. 
Factor to be used for worker is that of age 66, table shows this factor to be 76/100 
of 1%. 
Therefore, $85 X 16 (months) X .0076 (factor) = or $10.34 which would be added 
to his monthly 0.A.S.I. benefits of $85 or a total of $95.34 for life. 


* See Notes on following page. 
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APPENDIX B (Cont'd) 


. Life expectancy taken from “1941 Commissioners Standard Ordinary Tables.” 

. Increase factor: increase in monthly benefits for each $1 monthly benefits 
deferred by reason of employment after retirement age 65 to participants in 
this plan. This factor is arrived at by dividing the number of months of life 
expectancy at age nearest birthday at retirement into $1 of monthly benefits 
due under 0.A.S.1. 

. Proof of calculation—16 months deferment of benefits at $85 = $1360 
Extra benefits of $10.34 per month for 132 months = $1364.80 
In this plan the retirement age is in reality advanced from age 65 to 70. 

. The age limit to which accumulations from deferred or “not collected” benefits is 
fixed at age 70. It contemplates no accumulation of deferred or “not collected” 
benefits for more than 60 months nor less than 12 consecutive months from 
the date of participation in the plan. The participant shall remain continuously 
in employment until final retirement from employment. This plan is not for 
the worker who occasionally is employed after retirement at age 65 or who 


works at “odd jobs.” It contemplates employment in the field in which the 
participant is trained or has special skills. 


Survey Shows Sales Training Trends 


INTENSIFICATION of sales training and modification of training programs rank high 
among management's methods of meeting changing sales needs, a recent Conference 
Board survey of 120 executives reveals. 


Besides providing more intensive training for new salesmen, training programs are 
being extended to experienced men and even to supervisory sales personnel. The 
older salesmen, it was reported, benefit from refresher courses—which are being 
given in increasing numbers—and also by acting as instructors. 

Other changes reported include: initiation of new or additional training programs; 
closer field observation of new salesmen after training; changing length of training 
periods; arranging with suppliers and trade association members for cooperative 
training; more refresher training; and greater emphasis on training instructors. 


There was some indication that longer training period and closer field observation 
of salesmen have been most effective. 


Five principal methods of checking training results emerged from the survey: 
observation of new salesmen in the field, sales performance checks, written reports 
and tests, use of progress review forms; and customer reaction 'to the salesmen. By 
far the most important of these are the district managers’ evaluation of new sales- 
men and sales performance checks; many firms report that they judge a new sales- 


man either wholly on the basis of attained sales or on the basis of this factor plus 
personal observation. 


In general, training programs seem to vary greatly in scope, duration and the 
emphasis placed upon individual topics, depending on the amount of product 
knowledge required and the nature of the trainee’s eventual sales job. 








Casuistry in Human Relations 


DONALD M. MUNRO 


Casuistry—the ancient art of resolving questions of right and wrong by applying 
general principles of conduct to particular instances—has a very definite place in 
today’s human relations, the author observes, where it is still being practiced. under 
a variety of different names. He discusses here the advisability of developing a modern 
art of casuistry as a source of guidance in settling some of the “hard cases of con- 


science” that are frequently involved in industry’s human relations problems. 


A MAN WHO listed himself as a “casuist,” 
or “specialist in casuistry,” might have a 
difficult time while seeking employment 
with any of our larger corporations. After 
scanning his application, the puzzled in- 
terviewer would probably say: “We have 
no place for you at present, but we shall 
certainly notify you when something 
opens up.” 


A Long-Established Art 


Although unknown to the Dictionary of 
Occupational Titles, casuistry is an art of 
very ancient origin which still flourishes 
under other names. “Casuistry,” in its 
first meaning, may be defined as “apply- 
ing general principles of conduct to par- 
ticular instances; resolving questions of 
right and wrong in conduct, and deter- 
mining the lawfulness or unlawfulness of 
what a man may do, by the application 
of general rules to particular cases.” In 
short, anyone who deals with “cases of 
conscience,” or determines questions of 
right or wrong in conduct by applying 
general rules derived from any source to 
particular cases, is a casuist. And any- 
body is a casuist who thinks about his 
duties and those of others and tries to 
bring them into line with some accepted 
standard. 


One of the most obvious examples of 
the practicing casuist in industry is the 
arbitrator, sometimes referred to as an 
“umpire.” He decides difficult or pro- 
tested cases of conduct in industry by 
the application of principles agreed upon 
in the union-management contract. The 
arbitrator is a very useful citizen, but 
he practices a primitive form of the art 
of casuistry. Primitive casuistry is al- 
ways legalistic and applies a law such as 
that outlined in the union contract with- 
out taking the prophets into consideration. 


Hard Cases of Conscience 


But the arbitrator is by no means the 


only industrial casuist. Throughout in- 
dustry men are daily concerned with the 
rightness or wrongness of their actions 
and those of people employed by them. 
And they are daily confronted by “hard 
cases of conscience” which must be de- 
cided one way or another by the applica- 
tion of principles. One statement of this 
type should be enough, although quota- 
tions could be multiplied from almost 
every company: 
We try to know what's the right thing 
to do—on the basis of all the applicable 
standards and evidence that are available 


from all sources, including unions. We try 
to do that right thing voluntarily—without 
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having in any sense to be dragged unwill- 

ingly to it.’ 

Casuists are sure to be found in any 
area where there are hard cases to be de- 
cided by application of principles. This 
paper will consider only casuistry in the 
human-relations area. As an introduc- 
tion, let us look at the difficulties which 
the conference leader (CL) gets into in 
A. Zaleznik’s valuable book, Foreman 
Training in a Growing Enterprise.2 T, 
is a supervisor being trained; the subject 
of the session is “emotions”: 

CL: Let’s take anger. Is it good or bad? 


Ti: I don’t like the question. It depends 
on issues. 


CL: Let me rephrase the question. 
75% good and 25% bad? 

Ti: You have to speak on issues. 

CL: Let’s make up an issue, then. You 
have a man under you who fools around 
and doesn’t make his quota. Is anger jus- 
tified? 

Ti: It depends on circumstances. 

+ * t 


. . T: kept pressing the conference 
leader to avoid generalities and to deal 
with specific “issues.” 


This shows in very brief form the prob- 
able way in which casuistry started— 
from the demands of the pupil that the 
master give specific and concrete exam- 
ples for his theories. T,’s hard-headed 
rejection of abstractions and his demand 
for specific “issues” typify the attitude 
which has always brought philosophers 
and conference leaders down to earth. 

The solution of “hard cases” taken 
from daily life has always served as a 
test of abstract theory. When CL argues 
that anger is bad but that certain circum- 
stances justify anger, he is practicing 
casuistry in the most limited sense of the 
word—he is finding exceptions to gen- 
erally accepted rules of conduct. And, 
in doing this, he is carrying on an ac- 
tivity which started with the first man 
who was interested in his own duties and 


Is it 


t General Electric Employee Relations News Letter, 
May 16, 1952, p. 1. 

* Zaleznik, A., Foreman Training in a Growing 
Enterprise, Division of Research, Graduate School 


of Business Administration, 


Harvard University, 
Boston, 1951, pp. 40-41. 
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those of others and who was able to rea- 
son about matters of conduct. 


The Modern Casuist: 
Some Suggested Functions 


Since CL is a casuist, it seems that he 
should have some appreciation of what 
he is doing, of the history of casuistry 
through the ages, and of the methods that 
have been developed for it. But even 
diligent study will provide CL with little 
useful information. What seems needed 
is the formation of a modern art of casu- 
istry, related to but not similar to the 
casuistry of the past. Modern casuistry 
will still have as its first duty the applica- 
tion of general rules of conduct to par- 
ticular instances (the “hard cases of con- 
science” ). 

Skill in the application of general rules 
will perhaps serve to distinguish the casu- 
ist’s occupation from those closely related 
to it. As a consequence of this ability, 
the casuist will be called upon to advise 
(as he has always advised) on matters of 
conduct in industry and the proper treat- 
ment of these “hard cases of conscience.” 
In these cases, the casuist reconciles feel- 
ing and thinking; he closes the gap be- 
tween “I think this is so” and “I feel 
that this is so.” 

Another distinguishing mark of the 
casuist is the use of the case method—the 
educational device, not the research 
method. Characteristically, too, the casu- 
ist examines the principles with which he 
works and perhaps develops a degree of 
caution with regard to some of the prin- 
ciples which have been formulated. Es- 
pecially is this true in the field of human 
relations. 


Principles of Human Relations 


Suitable principles of human relations 
are to be found in almost every textbook 
and magazine article on the training of 
employees, foremen, supervisors, and oth- 








ers. In accordance with such “princi- 
ples,” trainees are exhorted to do a great 
number of things in every phase of their 
occupations and of their lives outside 
their occupations. The interesting ques- 
tion of where these “principles” come 
from, or what they amount to, need not 
be considered here. At any rate, the 
number of such “principles” increases 
daily; they are the foundation of the hu- 
man-relations training given in industry 


and in the schools. This raises the ques- 


tion: Should all these “principles” be 
found false, what would become of the 
job of the casuist? Answer: It would 
go on as before. The “hard cases” would 
remain, no matter what happened to the 
“principles.” There have been whole 
schools of casuists who took as their 
guide only common sense and made few 
debatable assumptions. 


What the Casuist Should Not Do 


The second, and equally important, 
definition of “casuistry” is “sophistical, 
equivocal, or specious reasoning or false 
application of principles, especially in 
regard to law or morals.” Casuists and 
casuistry became disreputable centuries 
ago through the application of reasoning 
to the justification of questionable activi- 
ties. The casuists applied themselves to 
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telling men how they might do evil with- 
out being censured for it. They also ex- 
plained jhow little men might do in meet- 
ing their obligations and still escape 
moral, legal, or religious criticism. The 
American Society of Industrial Casuists 
(proposed) should require the following 
oath from all its members: 


I do solemnly swear or affirm that I will 
establish no minimum standards of conduct, 
think up no dirty tricks, justify none, nor 
devise any subtle exceptions to general 
rules of conduct. 


A Potentially Useful Skill 


Within these bounds, casuistry has 
nothing degrading in its essential make- 
up. Only the actions of its past practi- 
tioners have brought it into whatever dis- 
honor it languishes in at present. Indeed, 
the philosopher Hastings Rashdall calls 
casuistry the goal of ethics and approves 
the foundation of an industrial and com- 
mercial casuistry as a worthy though dif- 
ficult project. 

Those who wait for the discovery of 
“social skills” (as described by Elton 
Mayo) may find in casuistry one such 
skill which is useful and not impossible 
of accomplishment at present. It is cer- 
tainly better to ride on an old and sway- 
backed nag than to walk while waiting 
for the birth of a magnificent colt which 
has not as yet been conceived. 


Directory of Local Personnel Grovsps: Addendum 


THE FOLLOWING listing was received too late for inclusion in AMA’s current Directory 


of Local Personnel and Training Groups, published in the November, 1952 issue 
of PERSONNEL: 


Massachusetts Association of Training Directors. 


President, W. P. de Mille, The 


First National Bank of Boston, Boston, Mass.; Vice President, Robert S. Fox; 
Secretary-Treasurer, Elizabeth Mudge. Meets monthly. 





Industrial Relations Research 
At Universities 


A Supplementary Report 


- 


The research program in progress at the Institute for Social Research of the University of Michi- 
gan, under special grants from the Office of Naval Research, the Rockefeller Foundation and 
private industry, includes numerous projects of unusual interest to management. Accordingly, 
in order to outline the Institute's research activities in greater detail than would have been 
possible in PERSONNEL’s annual university research report (see the July and September, 1952, 
issues) the following special summary has been prepared. This supplement to the current 
report on university research also includes reports from two universities which were received 
too late for inclusion in Part II of the survey report.—ED. 


UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 
INSTITUTE FOR SOCIAL RESEARCH 


Rensis Likert, Director 


’ Survey ResearcH CENTER 


Since 1947 the Human Relations Program in the Survey Research Center at the University 
of Michigan has been devoted to a series of studies designed to investigate some of the deter- 
minants of organization effectiveness. The series had an initial focus on productivity and indi- 
vidual worker satisfacton as criteria for organization effectiveness, and started with some 
hypotheses about the relationships between supervisory practices and these criteria. The investi- 
gations were planned as field operations in ongoing organizations using organization personnel 
as subjects. To date, six large industrial units and a government agency have been used as study 
sites. 

The Program has been supported by the Office of Naval Research, the Rockefeller Founda- 
tion, and by contributions from the organizations in which the studies have been made. The 
following is a summary report on selected research studies in progress under the Program. 


A. Factors Related to Productivity and Morale in an Office Situation. 


In 1947 an exploratory survey was undertaken in the home office of a large insurance com- 
pany to investigate the relationships among supervisory practices, employee attitudes, employee 
productivity and morale. A final report on the productivity aspect of the over-all study has 
been published. 

continuation of the original analysis of the data is being made in order to test some of 
the major findings of the earlier analysis and to extend the investigation of morale in relation to 


supervisory practices and employee attitudes. A final report on this phase of the study will be 
published shorty. 


B. An Experimental Study of Organizational Change. 


In this study, a field experiment was designed to examine the way in which differences in 
the location of control and regulation in the administrative hierarchy of a complex organization 
are reflected in organizational effectiveness—e.g., how differences in location of control affect 
individual worker productivity and attitudes; how change in location of control affects super- 
visory practices; how different kinds of individuals and groups respond to the same change in. 
location of control; and the dynamics of the change process itself. 

For the purposes of this study, four large clerical work divisions (involving approximately 
500 people) doing the same type of work with the same basic work methods were divided into 
two groups matched on the independent variable, location of control, and numerous other vari- 
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ables, including productivity and job satisfaction. One group was involved in a program designed 
to raise the hierarchical location of control; the other in a program to lower the hierarchical 
location of control. 

Some of the preliminary findings are: 


1. The experimental manipulation of the independent variable resulted in a significant 
lowering of the locus of the control processes in one experimental group and a slight 
raising of locus of control in the other. 


Productivity appears to have been increased both by shifting controls downward and by 
shifting controls upward. 


The effect of shifting controls downward seems to result in significantly greater organi- 
zational involvement as measured by expressed willingness to expend effort to retain 
organizational relationships. 


Several publications based on this study are in preparation and the analysis of the data 
of the study will be completed in 1953. 


C. Productivity, Supervision and Morale Among Railroad Workers. 


This investigation was undertaken to study the determinants of productivity in a low-skilled 
labor population (railroad track maintenance men); and to compare the findings with those 
obtained in the earlier study on clerical workers. 

As in the earlier study of clerical workers, the findings indicate that the behavior of the 
first-level supervisor is an important determinant of the productivity of a work group. The 
supervisor of the high-producing section tends to be a man who can differentiate his role from 
that of the workers themselves, and a man who clearly perceives and accepts the responsibilities 
of leadership. He seems to look at productivity, to some extent, as a problem of motivating the 
people he supervises. The supervisor of the low-producing section, on the other hand, tends 
to be a man who does not clearly perceive his leadership function, is less supportive with his 
men, and less interested in their problems and aspirations. 


D. Productivity and Morale in an Industrial Situation. 


This study, the third in the Human Relations Program to deal with the productivity criterion, 
had among its objectives: (1) to determine the social-psychological correlates of productivity 
and morale in an industrial situation, testing some of the conclusions derived from the studies 
of clerical workers and track laborers described earlier; (2) to identify some of the components 
of industrial morale; and (3) to assess the relative validity and reliability of the personal inter- 
view and written questionnaire for collecting social research data in an industrial situation. 

Intensive interviews were taken with 200 supervisory employees; written questionnaires 
were obtained from about 20,000 rank and file workers in a tractor factory. Several papers and 
interim reports are now available and a summary report will be published during 1953. 

A number of demographic, situational, and supervisory characteristics have been found to 
be positively related to productivity. Among these are skill level of the job, liking for the job, 
communications skills of the supervisor, supportiveness of the supervisor-subordinate relation- 
ship, cohesiveness of the primary work group, and satisfaction with rewards. 

Morale has been found to consist of at least four components: intrinsic job satisfaction, 
satisfaction with supervision, satisfaction with over-all organizational policies, and satisfaction 
with the systems controlling rewards and mobility. 

The methodological part of the study raises serious questions about the usually unquestioned 
superiority of the interview technique for all data-collecting purposes. The findings suggest 
that in an industrial situation the factor of anonymity may be of major importance in encouraging 
frankness of responses. Thus, the questionnaire responses tended to show fewer management 
stereotypes and more open criticism of supervision and company policies. 


E. Studies of Processes and Determinates of Social Change in Complex Organizations. 


A series of studies of social change have been made in a large electric power company 
during the last five years. By using before and after measures of attitudes and perceptions, it 
has been possible to determine the effectiveness of several major personnel programs and pro- 
cedures for maximizing the use of human relations research findings. These studies are also 
contributing to our basic understanding of complex industrial organizations. 

One focus of interest in this series has been the development and experimental testing of a 
method of utilizing attitude survey findings in organizations. The results of a recent experi- 
mental study, to be published soon, support the hypothesis that a survey “feedback” can be an 
effective tool for improving organizational functioning through changing superior-subordinate 
relationships. 

Another experimental program has been directed toward testing the effectiveness of a human 
relations training course for supervisory personnel. The results of this study will be published 
in 1953. The findings raise many questions about the commonly assumed effects of such 
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training programs, particularly when change in employee perceptions and feelings is used as 
the criterion for change, rather than supervisors’ verbal acceptance of course principles. 
Other studies provide quantitative measures of the relationship of employee attitudes and 


absences, and management ratings of first-line supervisors and employee feelings toward the 
same supervisors. 


F. Power and Leadership in the First-Line Supervisor. 


The results of this research indicate how the leader’s power or influence—based in large 
part on his position and role within his department—may “condition” the effect which his 
leadership practices have on his employees’ attitudes. (A detailed account of this study appeared 
in the November, 1952 issue of PERSONNEL—ED.) 


G. Role Analysis of an Automobile Factory. 


The research problem of this project was the development of a method for studying the 
way in which workers’ attitudes toward a factory situation are related to their membership in an 
industrial union. 

Worker identification with the company and the union was shown to be related to the way 
in which company foremen and union stewards behaved toward the workers. When foremen 
or stewards failed to meet worker role expectations, worker attitudes toward the company and 
union were less favorable. Union stewards who had become company foremen were studied 
to determine the correlates of role change. Foremen who had been stewards differed from those 
who had not. They were shown to be less likely to believe relations between company and union 


need be bad, and to be more likely to share worker attitudes. A report is being prepared for 
publication in 1953. 


H. Communication Structure and Attitudes in Complex Organizations. 


It was assumed that a complex organization is composed of sets of individuals, each set 
consisting of persons who are more likely to communicate with each other than with other 
persons in the organization. This study examines the nature of the communication among these 


sets of persons from the standpoint of pattern, frequency, importance, direction, distribution, 
content and process of interaction contact. 


I. Incentive Programs and Organizational Effectiveness. 


The major objectives of this project are to investigate the way in which worker productivity 
and satisfactions—considered as criteria of organizatonal effectiveness—are influenced by the 
following factors: (1) The worker’s needs and his perceptions of the likelihood of satisfying such 


needs within the situation; (2) the worker’s socio-economic ideological orientations and the 
nature of his identifications with the company and the union; (3) work group relations; and 
(4) organizational characteristics, e.g., supervisory practices and attitudes, adequacy of com- 


munications, power and control systems, union policies and practices, the time study and incen- 
tive system. 


This research is now in progress. 


THe ResearcH CENTER FOR Group DyYNAMICs 


The Research Center for Group Dynamics, during its six years of existence, has centered its 
activities about the following program areas: (1) Group productivity, (2) communication and 
the spread of influence, (3) social perception, (4) intergroup relations, (5) group membership 
and individual adjustment, (6) training leaders and improving group functioning, and (7) 
development of conceptual and methodological tools. 

A few selected projects reported here are those which were current during the year 1951 
and which were supported entirely or principally by the Office of Naval Research. 


A. Group Productivity. 


A laboratory experiment on responsibility to the group as a determinant of group pro- 
ductivity has been completed. It demonstrates that the productivity increases with increasing 
importance of the job performed where there is a division of labor. 


B. Pressures Toward Uniformity. 


Many previous studies in this program have thrown light on the effect of pressures toward 
uniformity on the processes of communication, influence, and production in the face-to-face 


group. Four additional studies this year were concerned with the extension and the experimental 
testing of this area of theory. 


C. A Field Study on the Determinants of Cohesiveness. 
The purpose of this study has been to develop a theoretical basis for the study of social 
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organizations and to derive from it some of the forces making for the attraction of members to 
groups within the institution. 


The field work for this study was conducted in a social welfare agency, using the 82 staff 
members as subjects. Included were individuals of different status, training, function, sex, and 
length of service. The research utilized questionnaires to secure data on: (1) perceptions of 
group membership, (2) frequency, nature and importance of communication and (3) mem- 
bers’ evaluations of each other, perceptions of being valued by others, and attractions to work 
groups, social groups and the total organization. 


The following are among the tentative findings: 


1. There is a positive relationship between temporal-and-spatial-distance between individuals 
in their work location, and the frequency with which they communicate. 


2. Low status groups report more communication to higher status groups than is reported 
in the opposite direction. 


3. There are fewer restraints against communicating to members of one’s own group than to 
those in other groups. 


There is an inverse relationship between temporal-and-spatial-distance between indi- 
viduals in a group, and the degree of consensus as to the composition of the group. 


THE NEw ScHOOL FoR SociAL RESEARCH 
GRADUATE FACULTY OF POLITICAL AND SOCIAL SCIENCE 
An Investigation of “Expert” and “Mediocre” Salesmanship. By Lillian Low.* 


This study describes a three-year research program to develop improved selection and 
training methods for wholesale drug salesmen. First, intensive interviewing was undertaken 
with the following groups: manufacturers supplying the drug wholesaler; top executives within 
the company; branch management; a selected sample of wholesale drug salesmen; and drug 
retailers. Second, questionnaires were filled out to give additional data on the selection and 
training programs. Third, statistical analysis of various records provided objective criteria for 
the selection program. Fourth, time studies were made of the drug salesmen’s duties. Fifth, 
the use of participant-observer techniques are described. In this last phase of the research, a 
group of salesmen were observed during a typical work day on their job. 


The final link was provided by intensive case studies of an “expert” and “mediocre” sales 
performance, utilizing participant-observer techniques, verbatim recording and focused interview- 
ing as the major tools. The “top” salesman of the company was observed at his job for a full 
work week. This was supplemented by similar data gathered through observation of an “average” 
salesman. The criteria on which they were so classified were based on volume and type of sales. 


The verbatim transcripts were analyzed to determine what differences existed between the 
“expert” and “mediocre” salesmen. 


Significant differences emerged in job orientation, knowledge and skill between the “expert” 
and “mediocre” job performance. The “expert” salesman had a definite philosophy of his job 
which was part and parcel of his philosophy of life. His goals of sales results and helping his 
dealers sell through to the consumer were clear and specific. Also, he had the motivation to 
carry his goals out consistently in every detail of his daily routine. He had the necessary knowl- 
edge and interpersonal skills to win the confidence of his retailers so thoroughly that they 
depended on his counsel in conducting their businesses. Specific selling techniques were of 
secondary importance against this background of the “expert” sales performance. 


The “mediocre” salesman, on the other hand, had no patterned set of job goals, either 
long-range or specific. He viewed each activity in its immediate context, and in terms of its 
specific effect on him personally. His product knowledge was adequate, but occasionally spotty; 
his job motivation was weak, and his skills lacking in such key areas as: developing relation- 
ships of confidence with dealers; promotional selling; counseling on merchandising aid; handling 
complaints; and economic use of waiting time. He was tolerated by his retailers, at times with 
friendly amusement, but never with full respect and confidence. 


Basic differences in personality were described as contributing to the differences in sales 
performance. The “expert” was observably more mature, patient and controlled. Also, he 
demonstrated superior qualities of honesty, reliability, initiative, persistence and self-respect. 
The “expert” was much more desirous of self-improvement than the “mediocrity.” 


"Vice President, Nejelski & Co, 
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The applications of the case study findings to the total program are outlined in the conclud- 
ing section of the study. Also, there is a current evaluation by top management of the results 
of the selection and training programs. 


Some Aspects of Boredom or Satiation. By Joan Goldbloom 


According to several surveys, approximately two-thirds of the workers engaged in repetitive 
work are bored, and many are dissatisfied for that reason. For the purpose of this study distinc- 
tions are made among boredom, satiation, and fatigue. Satiation is a reaction to repetition of 
an activity carried beyond the point of satisfaction; the subject tends to leave the field of the task 
and eventually is forced to discontinue it. Fatigue differs from boredom or satiation in that 
the individual who is bored or satiated is usually quite capable of engaging in other activities 
involving the same muscles as those used in the task. In fatigue, there is a gradual decline in 
production; in boredom, efficiency may go from low to high when the goal is approached. 

The research study compares boredom in industry with satiation in the laboratory, and 
concludes that emotional outbursts occur less frequently in industry. Industrial workers could 
not discontinue performance of the task; anticipation of payment made the development of 
frustration less intense than that in laboratory subjects. In the learning period, workers were 
not bored by their tasks because they felt they were accomplishing something. 

Similarities between boredom in industry and satiation in the laboratory are: the task is 
repeated beyond the point of intrinsic interest; industrial workers also frequently try to subordi- 
nate their jobs to some activity. 

Individual differences in susceptibility to boredom are investigated, such as the relation of 
boredom to certain personality traits, for example, instability and introversion. The study indi- 
cates, however, it may be necessary to study the whole personality of the bored person, and 
compare it with that of the person who shows resistance to it. Other relationships are those of 
intelligence, and the ability to divide the attention between the work and something else. 

The study also investigates methods of decreasing boredom and their effects on production. 
These methods comprise the use of rest periods, music, pacing methods, dividing the task into 
sub-units, supplying material for a fixed amount of work, setting of production goals by the 
worker or the employer, and periodic changes in task. They include also payment according to 
work produced, relating the job to a whole, and participation by workers and management in 


the setting of production goals. 

Dr. Frieda Wunderlich published the following articles: 
“Co-Determination of Labor in American Industry,” Bundesarbeitsblatt 
“Women’s Work in the United States,” Bundesarbeitsblatt 
“The President’s Report on Migratory Labor,” Labor and Nation 
“Farm Labor in the Soviet Zone in Germany.” Social Research 


Dr. Julie Meyer published: 
“The City,” Journal of American Sociology 


UNIVERSITY OF FLORIDA 
Division OF INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 


Thomas J. Luck, Director 


Personnel Practices in the Pulp and Paper Industry, by Peter Accorti. This report is based 
upon a survey of seven pulp and paper mills in the state of Florida. 

Appraisal of the Railway Mediation Board in Labor Disputes, by James W. Bennett. This 
study is being conducted in Washington, D. C. on a grant obtained by the American Railroad 
Association in connection with the University of Florida’s Graduate College. This study is 
expected to be available in 1953. 

Development of the Labor Movement in Norway, by Finn Bjelke. This study will draw some 
comparisons between the labor movement in Norway as contrasted with the American trade 
unions. This study is expected to be available in 1954. 


The Toledo Peace Plan—an objective study of the Toledo Labor-Management Committee in 
its efforts to resolve labor disputes. This timely study has been completed and will be shortly 
published. Carl Hertwig conducted the research for the thesis in the city of Toledo. 


Other research in progress covers: Labor Turnover in State Employment in Florida, Per- 
sonnel practices in State Universities, and Labor Problems in the Citrus Industry. In addition, 


continuing research on Trends in Collective Bargaining Agreements in Florida is being con- 
ducted by Thomas Luck. 





More than 5,000 executives have already availed themselves 
of this aid in improving their management staffs. 
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| ) UBLISHED only a few months ago, this practical 
* guide is now being used by more than 5,000 
executives to overcome the shortage of high-caliber 
leadership. Here are the techniques that will help 
you prevent gaps in your management team, elimi- 
nate the wasteful “buying” of management talent 
and develop strong reserves of future executives 
within your company. 

The 576 pages of this comprehensive management 
guide include 209 pages of actual case studies show- 
ing how diversified companies built powerful man- 
agement teams . . . 18 different organizations tell 
what they did to create high-caliber leadership ... 
illustrated with dozens of diagrams and charts. 
This handbook offers under one cover not only the 
best AMA materials on executive development and 
improvement but also a wealth of specially prepared 
contributions. 
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| an OMMANDMENTS 
OF GOOD ORGANIZATION 


There are two kinds of efficiency: one kind 13 only a and is produced im organizations through the exercise of 

mere discipline. This is but a simulation of the second, ov true, efficiency which springs, as Woodrow Wilson said, from 

“the spontaneous cooperation of a free people.” If you are a manager, no matter bow great or small your responsibility, 

it is your job, in the final analysis, to create and develop this voluntary cooperation among the people whom you supervise. 

For, no matier bow powerful a combination of money, machines and materials a company may bave, this is a dead and 
sterile thing without a team of willing, thinking and articulate people to guide it. 








Definite and clean-cut responsibilities should be assigned to each executive. 
Responsibility should always be coupled with corresponding authority. 


No change should be made in the scope or responsibilities of a position with- 
out a definite understanding to that effect on the part of all persons concerned. 


No executive or employee, occupying a single position in the organization, 
should be subject to definite orders from more than one source. 


Orders should never be given to subordinates over the head of a responsible 
executive. Rather than do this the officer in question should be supplanted. 


Criticisms of subordinates should, whenever possible, be made privately, and 
in no case should a subordinate be criticized in the presence of executives 
or employees of equal or lower rank. 


No dispute or difference between executives or employees as to authority 
or responsibilities should be considered too trivial for prompt and careful 
adjudication. 


Promotions, wage changes, and disciplinary action should always be approved 
by the executive immediately superior to the one directly responsible. 


No executive or employee should ever be required, or expected, to be at tho 
same time an assistant to, and critic of, another. 


Any executive whose work is subject to regular inspection should, when- 
ever practicable, be given the assistance and facilities necessary to enable him 
to maintain an independent check of the quality of his work. 











Copyright 1941, American Management Association 


Copies of AMA’s “Ten Commandments of Good Organization” suitable for framing 
(in two colors, size 9” by 12”, on high-quality deckle-edge stock) may be obtained from 
the Association’s headquarters at the following prices: single copy, 25¢; 2-24 copies, 18¢; 
25-49 copies, 15¢; 50 copies and over, 12¢. 


Orders under $3.00 should be accompanied by remittances. Sales tax should be included in remittances 
for New York City orders. 
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